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MINUTES OF ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


RESEARCH AND ITS EFFECT 
ON THE SHEEP. AND 
WOOL INDUSTRY 
By R. E. Patterson 


FROM PENNIES TO 
DOLLARS 
By H. Briggs 


PLANNING FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF 
GRAZING LAND 
By 8. W. Allred 


MEASURING THE VALUE 
OF WOOL 
By Alma Esplin 


PINCH-HIT . {NG FOR 
PROTEIN 
By U. S. Garrigus 


A VETERINARY MEDLEY 
By R. R. Dykstra 


... AND MANY OTHER 
ARTICLES OF LASTING 
INTEREST 
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Clostridium 
Pasteurella Bacterin 


CROCKETT “Triple Bacterin” for Three-Way Protection 


Blackle 


The same degree of immunity against Blackleg 
and Malignant Edema as is obtained with the 
Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin, PLUS 
the additional usual protection against Hem- 
orrhagic Septicemia (shipping fever) as is 
obtained with the use of Hemorrhagic Sep- 


ticemia Bacterin — all combined in one con- 
venient dose of 10cc. 


Ask for and insist on CROCKETT “Triple 
Bacterin.” If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us direct, giving your dealer's name. 


Merry Christmas — Everybody! 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES COMPANY, 147 Ralph St., San Antonio, 
R. E. Taytor, Jr., 


“Profit With Crockett’ 


‘Texas—U. S. Veterinary License No. 212 
Gen. Mer. 


CROCKETT LABORATORIES 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS — 


against 
Pe Mali Ed —H hagic Septicemi 
; g — Malignant Edema emorrhagic Septicemia 
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A Cottonwood Tree Grows Fast . p 
The Old Oak Tree Grows Slow but Strong 


Yes, the Cottonwood Tree grows fast and looks mighty pretty — its leaves 
make a lot of noise when the wind blows — but this Tree in all its grandeur 
is only a shallow rooted tree as trees go — is only a short lived tree — is 


easily uprooted in a storm — and many of these storms occur in a commis- 


sion business — 


Now the Old Oak Tree sprouts from a little Acorn — at the start it looks 
scrawny — but just give this tree time — whether the weather is wet, or in a 
drouth — this little tree keeps growing — it needs no fertilizer to grow — 
it started out with an aim in life — that was to grow into a real deep rooted 
tree that could stand all the elements — good or bad — This Oak Tree 
keeps its leaves the year around while the cottonwood sheds its. 


We of the SHIRLEY COM. CO. like to compare ourselves to the Oak Tree — 
we all started on the Yards as Little Acorns — grew slowly but strong — 
we have gone through many Storms and are still standing upright and still 
growing stronger each year. The Salesmen of this firm average over 35 
years of experience and are still young enough to be alert and active in their 


efforts to render you a sales and service that will be satisfactory. 


We claim the honor of having served for years more shippers of livestock, 
(cattle, calves, hogs and sheep) yearly than any firm at Fort Worth, your 
logical market — but, we do not claim that every customer was pleased — 


you can’t do that — but — we do say that more livestock men and women say 


“Shirley’s Sales Service Still Satisfies” 


COMMISSION CQ 


FORT WORTH 
CLINT SHIRLEY — Sheep JOHN BIRDSONG — Cattle 
TOM DAVIS — Sheep Yards VERN ALLEN — Calves 
HUTTON COX — Sheep Yards WARD LINDSEY — Ass’t. C&C 
RUFUS WELCH — Hogs BILL BEAM — Cattle Gate 
TOM SHAW — Cattle Gate BILL CARROLL — Cattle Yards 


PHIL QUINLIVAN — Cashier 
MARVIN BOWDEN — Acc’t. Sales 
DAISY BURKS — Acc’t Sales 
KATHRYN YEARY — Records 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


CLASSIFIED OPPORTUNITIES 


RANCH LANDS — REAL ESTATE — LOANS — SHEEP, GOATS, CATTLE — MISCELLANEOUS 


Low Cost Classified Advertising 
5 cents per word per insertion, $1.00 minimum. 
CASH WITH ORDER. Set in 6 pt., under pub- 
lisher’s classification. Classified Display: $3.00 
per inch; minimum — one inch per issue. 10” 
or more per issue: yearly contract — $2.50 per 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


inch. 


A CIRCULATION THAT MEANS 
SOMETHING 


This is one of the oldest and largest livestock 
magazines in the Southwest. Many of the 
10,000 and more ranch families, 
40, ,000 readers, have been receiving this mag- 


perhaps 


azine for more than 30 years. 


RANCH LANDS 


RANCH LANDS 


BLANKETS 


PECOS COUNTY RANCH 
3,245 ACRES deeded land in shallow water 
belt. Large part subject pump well farming. 
No minerals to go, no dwellings. Only 15- 
minute drive from Fort Stockton on paved 
highway. Abundance of grass and feed on 
the place. Immediate possession. Plenty of 
water, net wire fence, 4 pastures. A _ bar- 
gain for cash. 640-acre cheap grass lease 
to go with the deal. If interested contact 
FRED CLIETT FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 


THE WORLD'S BEST BUY in Y in cattle . and sheep 
ranches — 
Near Tampico, Mexico, 70,000 acres. 
Near Phoenix, Arizona, 289,200 acres, mostly 
lease. 
Near Kingman, Arizona, 850,000 acres, 300,000 
deeded. 
No hard winters and grass the year round. 
For full information se or write: 
H. C. GAITHER 
608 McBurnett Building Phone 8464 
San Angelo, Texas 


“TO BUY - SELL - OR TRADE” 

Farms and Ranches in all parts of Texas and 
and New Mexico. Some good buys. 

Nice hardware store in large town to trade for 
ranch land. Motels and income property to 
trade for ranches. 

Your listings and needs wanted. 

E. E. EDGINGTON 


1519 Pullaim San Angelo, Texas 


2,900-acre — 200 cow highway ranch, 55 culti- 
vated, mesh fence, Mesquite grass, no hills, 
15 pastures, 6 deep wells, 4 barns, sheds, 
corrals, seven-room Modern fireplace home, 
garages and tenant house, deer, turkey, 
minerals, tools, furniture, distant owner of- 
fers bargain — $70.00 acre, one-third cash, 
balance terms. 

445-acre highway cow ranch, close city, 115 
cultivated, mesh fences, mesquite grass, 
creeks, springs, wells, electric pumps, hunt- 
ing. Modern 8-room, 2-bath rock home, 
panel heat. New guest house, garages, sheds, 
corrals, chicken houses, tractor, tools, min- 
erals. $15,000 cash, balance easy terms. 
WALTER FREEMAN, 1140 
PHONE 199, KERRVILLE, TEXA 


SOUTHEAST OKLAHOMA, 7,720 acres deeded 
at $22.50 per acre. 3,500 leased at 5 cents 
per acre. Carrying capacity 600 head cattle, 
4 houses, 3 barns, 13 pastures, 1/2 minerals 
on most. Located north of Wright City. Plen- 
ty grass, reasonable possession. Call or write: 
R. H. FENTON G&G CO., Phone 8244 or 5561, 
Box 1012, San ae Texas. 


360 acres well located Leflore Gui Okla- 
homa. 6-room, electricity, barns, plenty 
water. 110 cultivation. 150 acres rich valley 
land fine grass, some timber. Electrictiy, 
school bus, mail route, rich coal vein. Half 
minerals, terms. $10,000. O. A. GARR, Po- 
teau, Oklahoma. 


5 SECTION RANCH 

A fine sheep, goat, cattle ranch located about 
60 miles north of Uvalde in the foothills, 
Divide country. In excellent condition, good 
fences, fair improvements. Permanent water 
from wells, springs, creek. A real grass ranch, 
no cedar, but plenty brush for goats. Will 
run 600 sheep, 800 goats, 50 cows, lots of 
game. Owner will finance, small cash pay- 
ment down, long terms. RUSS GOTCHER, 
Sabinal, Texas, Phone 69. 


400 acres just east of San Angelo. Half in cul- 
tivation. Has good irrigation well on_ it. 
Fair improvements. Price $150.00 per acre. 


CLAUDE LOVETT 
SAN ANGELO TRADING POST 
123 West —s Phone 6595 
HORNER 
Phone 6595 or Sogi- 3 San Angelo, Texas 


FARMS and RANCHES 


SEI 


Phone. 1280 UVALDE 


ANYONE INTERESTED in buying Ozark farm, 
| can show them some places for sale. 
WARREN JOHNSON, Manficld, Arkansas. 


320 ACRES San Luis Valley Alamosa, Colorado. 
Improvements. $75.00 per 

G. SHULTS, Drake Hotel, Abilene, Texas 


FREE GOAT PASTURE: Large Southern Okla- 
homa Cattle Ranch offers free pasture of 
excellent quality for 5,000 Angora or Spanish 

ats on chained resprout oak brush. Goat 
fenced, sheds, pens, vats available, all steel. 
You furnish goat handlers and goats begin- 
ning spring to about July. You keep all 
profit, we gain control of sueret- Details 
upon request. C. B. GODDARD & SON 
RANCH, Ardmore, Oklahoma. Mailing Ad- 
dress: Box 13068, Dallas, Texas. 


320 ACRES Mitchell eur. Good house. 
Leased for oil. $60.00 per acre. Write 
G. W. SHULTS, Drake Hotel, Abilene, Texas 


BLACKBELT CATTLE AND SHEEP RANCHES, 
53 inches rain, 10 ee and grasses. All 
year grazing. GEO. . KNIGHT, Selma, Ala. 


BOURG REAL ESTATE 
“We Sell The Earth” 


BUY - SELL - TRADE 
Ranches - Farms - Homes 
Businesses 
521 S. Getty Phone 150 
Uvalde, Texas 
“Specializing In Ranch Sales” 


RANCHES WANTED 


We have buyers for good ranches anywhere in 
West Texas. If you have a ranch for sale, 
list it with a firm who knows the ranch 
business, and who has had long experience 
in selling ranches in West Texas. Write, 
phone or call on: 


J H. RUSSELL AND SON 


127 S$. IRVING SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


BREEDER LIST 


of Mes Purebred 

= = reeders. All breeds. Write PURE- 

BRE SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF 

TEXAS, W. E. Couch, Waxahachie, Texas, 

President; J. P. Heath, Argyle, Texas, Sec- 
ary 


ANCIENT INDIAN RELICS 


6 FINE ancient Indian arowheads — $2.00: 
Fine double bladed flint tomahawk — $2.00 
Perfect flint fish hook — $2.00. Obsidian 
Gem arrowhead — $1.00. List free. LEAR’S, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE 


SEND 10c for list, either ammunition, rifles, 
yy handguns or send 25c for all lists. 
RAYSETH’ Ss, ilmar, Minnesota. 


PINKING SHEARS 
ONLY $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 


cision made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7. “ig value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. 
LINCOLN SURPLUS SALES, 1704 W. Farwell 
Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 

HONEY 


WE ARE now shipping, in various containers, 
that good Uvalde honey. For prices deliver- 
ed to your station, write 


UVALDE HONEY CO. 


Box 940 North Uvalde, Texos 


SEND us raw wool, mohair, or cash order for 
fine blankets. Free details. WEST TEXAS 
WOOLEN MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS a few sheep in shearing? Have some odd 
lots of wool or mohair? Then have some 
luxuriously warm virgin wool blankets made 
for only $5.00 each making charge on 4-lb. 

x84 type. Many sizes, colors and weights 
to ‘choose from. Free literature. WEST TEXAS 
WOOLEN MILLS, 422 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 


BRAY’S OINTMENT — Horses, Cows, Goats, 
wire cuts and bruises. Excellent for rabbits 
and dogs’ ear canker. Write for circular. 
One size, $1.00 postpaid. BRAY’S, Box 135, 
Middleton, Ohio. 


LITTLE Scrap Books — If you need small 
books, in which to paste c ippings, photos, 
etc., send for a dozen of our Little Scrap 

— 5x7, white paper, with light 

Paper cov Only 1.00 per dozen. he 

SOUTHERN | ‘CALIFORNIA RANCHER, P. O. 
Box 31, San Diego 12, California. 


FOX CALLS 
Call up wolves, cats, hawks, owls, deer, bear. 50 
years game calling experience. Best methods 
and literature with each call. 
DE LUXE MODEL plugs and unplugs for tone 
—$2.00. Close range call—$1. 
10” calling record 78 rpm.—$3.00. All post- 
paid. GUARANTEED. Dealers write. 


BURNHAM 
“callingest calls ma 
MARBLE FALLS, TEXAS 


TOYS! 
One of the largest stocks in West 
Texas. You will be surprised at the 
assortment, quality and low price. 
Just come in once and see — toys, 
hardware, paint, etc. 
You’re mighty welcome! 


WINDELL HARDWARE 
Roland Windell, Owner 
Phone 21979 1520 W. Beauregard 
San Angelo, Texas 


BOX 101 


BUILDING MATERIAL 


BUILDING MATERIAL — Concrete masonry 
fireproof construction, no depreciation, best 
materials for homes, barns, chicken houses, 
etc. Economical construction — a West 
Texas product. SAN ANGLO BUILDING 
MATERIAL COMPANY, 25 West Beauregard, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


LIVESTOCK HAULING 


LIVESTOCK Hauling, Good Equipment. Effi- 
cient drivers. Loads fully insured. FAY 
LAWSON, Telephone 5151 — 4448, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 


DOGS 


BORDER COLLIES OF QUALITY 


Pups for sale out of Internationally 
Recognized and Imported Blood Lines 


Not Many, So Hurry 
OTTO FISHER 


Junction, Texas 


REGULAR BORDER COLLIE pups for sale out of 
imported blood lines. MARVIN EDWARDS, 
Georgetown, Texas. 


PLANTING SEED—All Varieties, Especially 
Grasses and Clovers. Write us for delivered 
a We can save you money. EMPIRE 
EED CO., Temple, Texas. 


RANGE and PASTURE Grasses, including King 
Ranch Bluestem and Blue Panic. For seed- 
ing details and delivered prices, write, or 
phone 


GUY HUTCHINSON CO. 


UVALDE, TEXAS 


GRASS 


KR Bluestem Sideoats Grama 
Blue Panic Leafy Kleberg 
Buffelgrass 


Caucasion Bluestem 
For Prices and Details write 


TEXAS GRASSEED 


GROWERS 


Box 566A Uvalde, Texas 


Pasture Grass Seed 


Drop postal card for price list on about 25 
different seeds. 


DOUGLASS W. KING CO. 
Specializing in Pasture Seeds 
Importers, Wholesalers, Retailers 
San Antonio, Texas 


HAMPSHIRES 


REGISTERED Hampshire Sheep. Choice Rams, 
lambs and yearlings for sale at farm, one 


mile west from Plano. MRS. AMMIE 
WILSON, Plano, Texas. 
CLUB LAMBS 


ATTENTION 4-H CLUB BOYS 
For Sale in 1955 —- December and January, 
Crossbred lambs, Southdowns and Delaine. 
MRS. M. LEE WOODWARD, Box 308, Tele- 
phone 531-W2, Lampasas, Texas. 


ANGORA GOATS 


ANGORA GOATS 
GOOD QUALITY Angora bucks and does, fine 
fleeced, heavy bone, oily, ringlet type of 
Pepper and Orr Breeding. 
WM. F. VOLKMANN, Telephone 
Menard, Texas. 


1625F3, 


DOES FOR SALE 
60 to 70 head of two year old and up register- 
ed does, all bred to top bucks for March 
kids, for sale. $35.00 per head. 
JOE BROWN ROSS 
SONORA, TEXAS 


RAMBOUILLETS 


RAMBOUILLETS 
POLLED Rambouillets, large boned, range rais- 
ed, rugged, finest of blood lines, priced rea- 
sonable. 200 Rambouillet yearling ewes, 250 


mutton lambs, 400 ewe lambs. WM. F. 
VOLKMANN, Telephone 1625F3, Menard, 
Texas. 


nag RAMBOUILLET Sheep — 
IERCE, Ozona, Texas, Range Rams, Stud 
ian, Yearling Ewes. 


TRAVEL 


AIRLINE, STEAMSHIP AND RAIL 
ALL-EXPENSE RESERVATIONS 
Travel Information, Maps, Brochures 


TRIMBLE TRAVEL SERVICE 


St. Angelus Hotel — Dial 5142 
P. O. Box 1583 San Angelo, Texas 
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CLASSIFIED 


LOANS 


127 SOUTH IRVING 


A BETTER LOAN 


On Farms, Stock Farms and Ranches — 20, 25 or 29 Years 


LOWEST INTEREST RATES 


Prepayment of Principal Any Day in the Year 
From Farm or Ranch Income 


NO APPRAISAL & NO BROKERAGE 


See Us For Quick and for Confidential Handling of Your 
Loan; Also City And Suburban Loans 


Phone 6306 or Write or Call On 


J. H. RUSSELL & SON 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


c 


AUTOMOTIVE 


COMPRESSORS 


YORK’S AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
Jess and Buster York 


2500 Mertzon Highway 
San Angelo, Texas 


RADIATORS 
COMPLETE STOCK 


We will trade for your old radiator. Cores for 
Cars, Trucks, and Tractors. 
Expert Repair Service 


STOVALL-BOOHER 
RADIATOR SALES AND SERVICE 
Phone 5033 309 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Teaxs 


HOME .OF SAFETY SERVICE 
SPR 


“SERVIC 
BRAKE KE SERVICE 


35 EAST CONCHO SAN ANGELO 


VA X'LE 


OPTOMETRIST 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT 


CALDWELL - KEYES 
PAINT & GLASS CO. 
PAINT — WALLPAPER — GLASS 
Kuhn’s Paints for All Purposes 
Picture Framing — Artists’ Supplies 


MAILING SERVICE 
19 East Twohig 


Phone 4435 


FENCING 


Dealers In The Big Bend 


for 
AMERICAN 
SHEEP PROOF FENCE 


Hardware and Furniture 


RAWLINGS CO. 


Marfa, Texas 


MADE IN SAN ANGELO 


BIR) FOR TEXAS 
JMPRESSO 


Rentals for Fence Building 
Sizes from Pearburning to 
Construction Work 


KOLLMYER SAN ANGELO 


SHEET METAL 


WESTERN 
SHEET METAL WORKS 


J. F. DONALDSON — B. H. O’NEAL 
510 S. Chadbourne Phone 4224 
Tanks - Stock Tanks - Float Pans} 


“Anything in Sheet Metal’ 
We are agents for Lennox Heating Plants 


AIR CONDITIONING 


HUMPHREY SHEET METAL 
& AIR CONDITIONING 


M. C. HUMPHREY 
SALES and SERVICE 
1012 S. Chadbourne — Dial 5009 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


DRY CLEANING 


THE SANITONE DRY 
CLEANER GETS DRESSES 
REALLY CLEAN! 


= ALL DIRT, 
SPOTS 
out— 
PERFECTLY 
PRESSED 


ANGELO DRY CLEANERS 
331 W. Beauregard San Angelo 


BROKERS 


FOR FAST RESULTS 

List your real estate with me 

Also Acreage for Oil Leases 
Can sell your royalty or minerals. 


C. M. KENLEY 


Box 1428 
San Angelo, Texas 


Phone 4411 
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FRONT COVER 

MOST OF the sheep and goat people 
of the southwest realize the tremen- 
dous value of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association working for 
the betterment of the industry. We 
feel, therefore, it is highly appropriate 
for them to see the present leaders of 
the organization. In the front row, 
left to night, R. W. Hodge, Del Rio, 
President; center, J. B. McCord, Cole- 
man, vice-president, and right, T. A. 
Kincaid, Jr., Ozona, second vice- presi- 
dent. In the background are Ernest 
Williams, Executive Secretary of the 
Association and his assistant, Miss 
Margaret Pankev of San Angelo. 
These are the duly elected leaders of 
the organization for 1955, but the 
success of the organization for the 
forthcoming year depends upon the 
cooperation of every member and 
every ranchman in the industry, and 
such cooperation these leaders ernestly 
solicit. 


RUG CLEANING 


RUG CLEANING 


RUG G CARPET CLEANING — See 
For the finest in rug cleani 


Cugele Tug Cleaners 


Upholstering Co. 
Phone 9853 — 51 E. Washington Drive 
San Angelo, Texas 


Established August 1920 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 


SHEEP and GOAT 
RAISERS’ MAGAZINE 


(Absorbed by purchase May 27, 1941) 


Che Angora Journal 


(Absorbed by purchase October 1, 1942) 


OFFICE OF MAGAZINE 


HOTEL CACTUS BUILDING 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


H. M. PHILLIPS, EDITOR 


MRS. LUCILLE CHAPMAN, Business Mgr. 
RUTH PHILLIPS, Associate 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 


Texas Sheep & Goat 


Raisers Ass'n. 


ERNEST WILLIAMS, SECRETARY 
CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


R. W. HODGE, PRESIDENT 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 


J. B. McCORD, VICE-PRESIDENT 
COLEMAN, TEXAS 


T. A. KINCAID, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT 
OZONA , TEXAS 


CHAS. A. STEWART, TRAFFIC COUNSEL 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS 


COUCH, PRESIDENT 
WWAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


J. P. HEATH, SECRETARY 
ARGYLE, TEXAS 


TEXAS CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


W. M. ARNOLD, PRESIDENT 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


CROCKETT RILEY, SECRETARY 
FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 
RECORD ASSOCIATION 
R. R. WALSTON, PRESIDENT 

MENARD, TEX 


MRS. A. GLIMP, 
URNET, TEXAS 


TEXAS ANGORA GOAT 
RAISERS ASSOCIATION 
W. S. ORR, PRESIDENT 
ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


PETE GULLEY, SECRETARY 
UVALDE, TEXAS 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$3 FOR THREE YEARS 


50 cents per year to members of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. This is 
one-half the regular advertised price of $1 per 
year to non-members; it is a voluntary pay- 
ment and is included in the dues to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association which fur- 
nishes each member the magazine as part of 
its services. Dues of 25 cents per bag of wool 
and mohair are usually deducted by warehouse 
of grower at sale time. 

Non-member subscriptions should be sent to 
a Office direct. Dues to Association 
Office. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter, March 31, 
1932, at Post Office at San Angelo, Texas, 
under the Act of March 3, 1897. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Arc Welding Lessons for 

School and Farm Shop 1.00 
Welding Helps for Farmers 1.00 
Design for Welding .00 
Studies in Arc Welding 1.50 
Maintenance Arc Welding 50 
Manual of Instructions for 

Farm Arc Welding 
Metals and How to Weld Them.............. $1.00 


Book 
San Angelo, Texas 


SHEEP & GOAT RAISER 
Department 
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FOR RANCH? 


TEXAS—NEW MEXICO—COLORADO 


| WHEN YOU DEAL WITH US THE BEST PROSPECTS ARE AVAILABLE TO A SELLER AND THE 
| 
| 


| BEST VALUES ARE AVAILABLE TO A BUYER 


ODDO OOOO DDO DODO OOOO 


Texas Ranches New Mexico Ranches 


6,000-acre ranch southwest of Fredericksburg, all Live Oak One of the best ranches that can be bought in New Mexico. a 
Divide Country with heavy turf of Buffalo and Mesquite 8,800 acres deeded and 9,100 acres State and Taylor lease, = 
grasses, best fenced ranch in the country with a good farm. all tight land, good turf, rolling country with no waste land. | 
Lots of well water and good equipment, two ranch houses Fenced and cross fenced with excellent net fencing into | 

‘ same eight different pastures, 7 wells and windmills, plenty 
numerous sheds, granaries, large barn, corrals and scales. of good water, situated on the pavement not too far from | 


erals except one-half Royalty non-participating. land and the owner might take a good Motel or revenue 
| property as part payment. 
| 
| 


2200 acres Dickens County, part of Matador, well fenced, 
good rolling tight land, well watered, ideal for cattle, three 30,000 acres with 6,390 acres Deeded. 20,000 acres State 


| wells and windmills, $27,000.00 Life Insurance Company Lease, balance Taylor Lease. Has a nice modern stucco 
| Loan. Price $42.50 per acre. house with all conveniences. Has four wells and windmills, 
i three dirt tanks. Has some net fencing but mostly good 
| 4,200 acres fairly level divide country 40 miles west of barbed wire. This ranch lies in the foothills country with 
Kerrville, no better grass land in Texas, on paved highway, approximately one-half of it on a mesa, and has some scrub 
| fenced net proof and well watered. Half of the royalty and cedar, and numerous draws running through it. Carrying 


all lease rights go. Out of state ewner wants to sell in order capacity is from 480 to 520 head of cattle. Has REA, bu- 
| to buy near his present home. Price and full particulars tane, scales and three working pens. Price $160,000.00 


REA and Butane Gas — Price $50.00 an acre — All min- Vaughn. Price reduced to $25.00 an acre for the deeded | 
on request. and owner will sell for $90,000.00 down. 


One of the finest West Texas ranches, 50 section foothills A bargain in a New Mexico ranch. 11,500 acres deeded, 
Davis Mountains, all in a body. Fenced and cross fenced 7,500 acres State & Taylor Lease in the Magdalena country. | 
with good net fencing. Well watered and highly improved. Well watered and fenced sheep proof. Fair ranch improve- 
Can add 11 sections more if a larger deal is wanted. Most ments, rolling to smooth country, good grass at present, 
minerals go. Will give full information if interested. will throw in 1,800 sheep and sell at $14.00 an acre. A 


$54,000.00 insurance loan can be assumed. No trade. 
6,625-acre ranch in the better sheep country south Pecos 


| 

| 

| County, good rolling country, good net fencing and well 

) watered. No bitter weed. Minerals valuable, one-half go Colorado Ranches 

| with the deal including minerals classified. Can add 4,000 12,000 acres, including 6,000 acres deeded and 6,000 
| ancy gabroren! adjoining if larger deal wanted. Price reduced Taylor lease, southern Colorado foothills ranch, 50 minute 
| and will sell worth the money. drive out of Walsenburg. Good protection with scattered 
| 


cedar, creek and spring water in abundance, fenced for 
cattle with hay meadows and good small house. 2,800 acres 
Oklahoma Ranch minerals owned. Will carry 350 cows. Price reduced to 
$130,000.00 with a $50,000.00 Life Insurance loan. Will 
consider some trade. 
5,600 acres deeded and about 9,000 acres leased 100 miles 
east of Oklahoma City, rough hilly country with worlds of An exceptional buy — 6,927 acres deeded including 127 
grass and natural water, some brush, climate mild, 40 inch under irrigation and 2,000 acres leased. 70 miles southeast 
of Pueblo, near the Arkansas valley with low rolling ridges 
and draws, plenty of rain and fine grass at present. Owned 


annual rainfall. Nice four room house, REA, bath, running 


water and telephone, good corrals and other outdoor im- by th for 50 Highly i d. Will sell 
: . y the same man for years. Highly improved. Will se 
provements. Price $150,000.00 now carrying a $72,000.00 the deeded land for less than $20.00 an acre with 29% 


loan at 4 per cent. Owner will consider trading for other down. If you are in position to buy this size ranch you 


property. should investigate this. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN BUYING OR SELLING A RANCH OR NEED A RANCH 
LOAN WRITE, PHONE OR CALL ON 


Real Estate Since 1908 
Phones 6306, 4414, or 4423 
127 South Irving San Angelo, Texas 


OF!) 


: 
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1904 1954 


Fifty Years of Service 


To Our Community 


On October 24, 1904, the Del Rio National Bank opened 
for business. Since that time much water has gone over the 
dam. As we look back over the pages of time, what interesting 
years they have been, packed full of romance and adventure. 


Our community has sent its sons to serve in three great 
wars. A number of its citizens to prominence in state and 
national affairs. The Atomic Age has begun to unfold before 
our eyes. 


Working side by side with our community we have 
battled four major depressions. But we have prospered 
together until our bank stands as a pillar of conservatism, 
yet progressive and considerate of the needs of its customers. 


And so today, after a half century of service among the 
best friends and neighbors in the world, we reaffirm our 
faith in the community and with the same spirit of friendly 
cooperation as when our bank opened for business in 1904 
.. .rededicate ourselves with a resolute purpose. 


Del Rio National Bank 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 
MEMBER F. D. I. C. 


o 
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SHEEP & Goat RAISER 


Annual Convention 


TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, NOVEMBER 8-10, 1954 


THE THIRTY-NINTH Annual Con- 
vention of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association was called to 
order at 9:45 A.M. by President Wal- 
ter Pfluger. Invocation was given by 
Reverend Albert I’. Jesse, Rector, St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Austin, ‘Tex- 
as. Honorable C. A. McAden, Mayor, 
City of Austin gave the address of 
welcome and response of welcome was 
given by Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Uvalde, 
Texas. President Pfluger recognized a 
number of visitors. 

President Pfluger introduced to the 
convention Texas Attorney General 
John Ben Shepperd whose address 
was generally an explanation of the 
various amendments to the Constitu- 
tion approved by Texas voters in the 
election just ended. 

Congressman QO. C. Fisher was rec- 
ognized and was asked to give a brief 
talk on his trip to Russia. 

Fisher, a member of the House of 
Representatives Armed Services Com- 
mittee, said the reason for his trip 
was to see as much as possible of life 
behind the Iron Curtain. His trip took 
him to Prague, Czechoslovakia, Mos- 
cow, the oil fields at Baku, and col- 
lective farms in the Ukraine. 

Congressman W. R. Poage, second 
ranking Democrat member on_ the 
House Agriculture Committee, gave 
some background on the Agriculture 
Act of 1954 and why it was not what 
everyone wanted. He discussed the 
importance of flood control at the 
waters source. 

The convention adjourned for 
noon. 

The afternoon session was called 
to order at 2:20 P.M. by President 
Pfluger who then gave his annual re- 
port to the convention as follows: 


‘Members of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association, and Friends — One year 


ago | accepted the Presidency of this Associa- 
tion with a feeling of deep humility and a 
sense of inadequacy. | was highly appreciative 
of your trust and confidence in me and pledged 
you to do my best so that when my term of 
office was completed, | would have merited 
your trust and confidence. | can assure you 
that | have worked to the best of my ability 
for the interest of every sheep and goat raiser 
in Texas. | hope that | have not only merited 
your trust and confidence, but that | have 
contributed a little toward the promotion of 
our industry and toward the growth of our 
association. 


The past year has been a rather eventful 
one. The three most important phases or pro- 
grams initiated and put into operation were: 

(1) Lamb Promotion — At the annual Na- 
tional Wool Growers convention at Long 
Beach, the National Lamb Promotion program 
was formulated and approved. Each State was 
givn a quota to raise in order to make this 
program a reality. Texas’ quota was $5,520.00. 

Immediately after returning from Long 
Beach, and in compliance with the mandate of 
our San Antonio Convention, Jack Canning, 
Chairman of the Lamb Committee, Ernest Wil- 
liams, Executive Secretary and | held meetings 
with the Commission firms in both Fort Worth 
and San Antonio. We also held meetings with 
Sales Rings’ personnel and order buyers in and 
around San Angelo, who agreed to cooperate 
in collecting the 2 cents per head for the lamb 
Promotion fund. | also increased our Lamb 
Committee by 15 additional directors to not 
only help in raising money for the program, 
but to actively work in their respective areas 
calling on leading markets, hotels and restau- 
rants to push the sale of lamb and mutton. In 
addition, two separate letters have been sent to 
our members asking them to contribute 2 cents 
per head on lambs raised or sold. 

The response has been very encouraging and 
| feel sure we will soon have sufficient money 
to meet our quota in full. 

The National Lamb Promotion Program is in 
operation and together with our local efforts 
through our Lamb Committee and the Ladies 
Auxiliary | feel confident that we in Texas 
will before long consume more than one pound 
per person per year. 

(2) Sheep and Goat Improvement Program. 
— There has been a long past due need for a 
Sheep and Goat Improvement Program. Up to 
this date, every rancher had SOME plan to 
improve his sheep and goats in order to im- 
prove quality, uniformity and weight of his 
wool, mohair lambs and kids. If we are to 
survive and prosper, it became apparent that 
a well formulated program covering the whole 
state had to be put into practice. 

The directors at the Alpine meeting in June 
instructed by resolution that | appoint a sheep 
and goat improvement committee. This com- 
mittee was appointed with Fred Earwood as 
Chairman, and it was composed of men from 
all phases of the industry, namely, producers, 
warehouse men, wool buyers and registered 
sheep breeders. They met at Sonora, Texas in 
July, with representatives from the A &G M 
College system. 

A program was drawn up and submitted to 
A & M College for their approval as it will be 
the responsibility of the A G M College and 
Extension Service to help coordinate the pro- 
gram and furnish technical and trained per- 
sonnel to carry out the program. 


AUSTIN OFFICIALS CONGRATULATE PRESIDENT-ELECT 


Attorney General John Ben Shepperd, and Austin Mayor, C. A. 
McAden, chat with R. W. Hodge of Del Rio. Austin folk were 
very gracious in extending the city’s hospitality. 


WOOL EXPERTS 


One of the most interesting of the program addresses was that 
given by Werner Von Bergen of Forstmann Woolen Mills, Passaic, 
New Jersey, left, widely known textile expert and author. Seated 
with him is Stanley P. Davis, Head of the Wool Scouring Plant, 
McGregor, Texas. ‘They were deeply engrossed in a technical wool 
dicsusion when this picture was taken. 


“IT PAYS,” SAYS DOE 


One of the top-notch speakers on the program of the Association 
Convention was Rilea W. Doe, Vice-President, Safeway Stores, Inc., 
Oakland, California. One of his statements given keen attention 
was that on lamb promotion. He said, “Even the feeble initial 
effort of your lamb promotion work is bearing fruit.” He is shown 
talking with Stanton Bundy, Jr., of Junction and Stanley Vestal of 
Armour and Company, Fort Worth. 


WAREHOUSEMEN 


A number of warehousemen attended the sheep and goat raisers’ 
convention. (Left to right) Oren Potts, Lometa; Hal D. Williams 
and his father, T. M. Williams of Florence, and Joe Almond of 


Lampasas. 


§ 
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The college representatives have proposed 
a program to cover the whole field of ranch 
operations, which includes range management, 
as well as the culling, selecting and breeding of 
sheep and goats, and the proper shearing and 
preparation of wool and mohair. Men are being 
trained and although all plans have not been 
finalized, | certainly consider this program the 
most progressive step our Association has 
taken in quite some time. 

To carry out this program, steps are being 
taken to move the scouring plant to the wool 
Producing area of Texas. | appointed a com- 
mittee to recommend a site to A & M College. 
The committee recommended Sonora or Junc- 
tion, preferably Sonora. This recommendation 
is still under consideration by A & M College. 

(3) The Incentive Wool Bill. —- The Na- 
tional Wool Growers Convention in Long Beach 
voted to continue with the present loan pro- 
gram and to ask the Administration for an 
adequate tariff. However, in January, President 
Eisenhower in his message to Congress set 
forth as the Administration’s Wool Program, a 
subsidy plan whereby the growers would be 
given a higher support level for wool and be 
financed from tariff collections and imported 
wool. An Executive Committee meeting was 
called in February in Washington, D. C., by 
President Ray Willoughby. Fred Earwood and 
| attended this meeting which purpose was to 
discuss the Administration’s new wool and mo- 
hair bill. Although the directors of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association had neith- 
er endorsed nor rejected the wool bill, Mr. 
Earwood and | did all we could to protect your 
interest in every section of the bill. | refer 
especially to mohair. Texas produces 95 per 
cent of the mohair in the U. S. Mohair was 
not considered essential by the Department of 
Agriculture and therefore, it was not contem- 
plated to support mohair on an Incentive basis. 
Only through the effort and help of our good 
friends, Congressmen O. C. Fisher and Bob 
Poage, were we able to get a guaranteed sup- 
port on mohair. 

The wool bill provides that wool be support- 
ed at a high enough level but not to exceed 
110 percent parity, to encourage the eventual 
production of 300,000,000 pounds of shorn 
wool annually. Mohair will be supported on a 
basis of not less than 15 percent of parity. 

In September, Clayton Puckett and | were 
invited along with sixteen other representatives 
of the industry to meet with Secretary Benson 
on establishing the 1955 support price for wool 
and mohair. As you all know, the support price 
was set at 62 cents for wool and 70 cents for 
mohair. 

All the representatives gave supporting rea- 
son for placing a high level support price on 
wool. Only Clayton Puckett, O. C. Fisher and 
| spoke for mohair, as this was 100 percent 
our problem. | feel confident that our pres- 
ence and argument for at least a 70 cent sup- 
port price was effective, as it could have been 
69.3 cents according to the support provisions 
of the bill. Based on a production of 12,000,- 
000 pounds of mohair, this means approxi- 
mately $84,000.00 to Texas Mohair Growers, if 
the support price is necessary. | personally feel 
our trip was of great value to the mohair pro- 
ducer. 

The wool bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may enter into an agree- 
ment with the industry for a program of pro- 
motion and advertising of wool and lambs if 
approved by two-thirds of the growers, or 
growers who produce two-thirds of the wool 
in special referendum. This self-help feature 
will be discussed in detail tomorrow (Wednes- 
day) morning, and | would like to go on 
record now favoring a sound plan of promot- 
ing our own products. If we don’t help our- 
selves, no one else will. 

(4) Labor. —- Under the able leadership of 
First Vice-President R. W. Hodge, Chairman of 
Labor Committee, everything has been going 
along satisfactorily. In July, we became alarmed 
over the Senate Bills 3660-3661. These bills 
made it illegal and subject to prosecution for 
an employer to use Mexican aliens illegally in 
this country. Also provided for the confiscation 
of vehicles that might transport these men 


““WE DO NEED A DOG LAW” 


from one ranch to another. Mr. Willie B. Wil- 
son appeared before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
Committee on Immigration and_ Naturaliza- 
tion in opposition to these bills. The bills did 
not get out of the Senate before adjournment. 
This past week a conference was being held in 
Mexico City, on Mexican National Labor Con- 
tracts. We did not attend, but kept closely 
in touch with developments through other or- 
ganizations. 


(5) Wool Promotion. — Miss Kathryn Gro- 
matzky (Miss Wool 1954) appeared in the 
National Wool Growers Style Show and on sev- 
eral television and radio shows at Long Beach. 
Your wool committee encouraged Miss Wool ap- 
pearances in many of the towns in the sheep 
growing district not only to promote wool but 
also to promote our association 


The third Miss Wool Contest sponsored by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary was held in San Angelo 
on September 3rd. Over 2,000 people attended 
the Wool Show and the crowning of Miss 
Sarah Belcia of San Antonio as Miss Wool 
1954-1955. The Advertising Club of San An- 
gelo has agreed to handle the publicity of 
Miss Wool and its projects for the coming 
year. One appearance has already been made in 
San Antonio, Texas, in September. We are 
grateful to the Ad Club and the Board of City 
Development of San Angelo for their time, 
money and support in making our Miss Wool 
Contest possible and a success. 


(6) Traffic Counsel. — At the March meet- 
ing in Del Rio, | was instructed by resolution 
to appoint a committee to work out an agree- 
ment with the Texas and Southwest to re- 
employ Charles Stewart at Traffic Counsel. An 
agreement was finally reached and our pro- 
rata cost beginning September |, 1954, will be 
$1,500.00 per year. This service is very essen- 
tial to all our growers and warehouse people. 


(7) Official Sign. — Another FIRST made 
history this year when our directors at Alpine 
meeting approved a SIGN as the ofifcial sign 
for the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion. This sign is made of metal, porcelain 
covered, very durable maroon background and 
white letters. It is very attractive and is avail- 
able to all members for $1.50 on a permanent 
rental basis. You may obtain these signs 
through your local warehouse, or by writing 
the Association office in San Angelo. 

(8) Finances. — Ernest Williams, Executive 
Secretary, will give you a complete report on 
the financial condition of the Association. 
However, | would like to touch briefly on my 
experiences this past year and my _ recom- 
mendations for the future course of our asso- 
ciation. 

To begin with, our association is under- 
financed, and therefore, cannot perform at 
maximum efficiency. The 25 cent per bag and 
$1.00 minimum dues is just not enough money 
to operate this association. | can assure you 
that | watched closely the expenditure of 
every cent this past year and you can rest 
assured that none of your officers or com- 
mittee chairmen were reimbursed one single 
penny for traveling expense in carrying out 
their respective duties. | fully understood that 
all the wool and mohair has not moved, but if 
it had not been for the reserve fund set aside 
from the $1.00 per bag contributed by only 
5 percent of our members in the years pre- 
ceding 1954, we would have had to borrow 
money to meet our obligations and quota to 
National Wool Growers. | called the Advisory 
Board into special meeting in September for 
advice and counsel. It was decided to draw 
upon our reserves this year not to raise 
dues or ask for $1.00 per bag extra contribu- 
tion, due to the drouth situation. 

We have a fine organization — made up of 
a fine group of people and the time is coming 
when we are going to have to decide if we 
want to really do big things for the Sheep and 
Goat Industry, or just be complacent and in- 
different to our future. 

Not one of you is operating your business 
on a 1945 basis of cost and expenditures. | 
cannot see how the Texas Sheep and Goat 


(Continued on Page 10) 


John Classen, who ranches northeast of San Antonio, is leading the 
Association’s fight to secure more protection for the sheep and 
goat men from roving dogs. He stands talking to Raymond Hicks, 
Bandera; Oscar Neunhoffer, Kerrville, and Hotel Cactus Manager 
Otis Stewart of San Angelo. “I’m about getting fed up with this sheep 


killing dog business,” says Classen. 


WELCOME 


A glittering “Welcome, Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association” 
greeted the ranchmen in the lobby of the Stephen F. Austin Hotel. 
Standing in front is Dr. Virgil Young, head of the Range Department 
of Texas A & M College; Leo Richardson, Iraan; Master Victor 
Pierce and his father, Miles Pierce of Alpine. 


POAGE CONGRATULATED 


Bob Poage, Waco, fourth from left, made one of the most appre- 
ciated addresses of the TS&GRA convention. He is shown is a group 
being congratulated by Dick Winters of Brady. Left to right is 
Clayton Puckett, Fort Stockton; Rep. Clark Fisher, San Angelo; 
Winters, Poage, and State Rep. Dolph Briscoe of Uvalde. 


FRIENDS 


Conventions are good for making friends and re-newing acquain- 
tances. Here is a group doing both. Left is Bill McMullan, center, 
Tom Glaze, both of Swift and Company, Chicago, who are talking 
to H. N. Smith, head of the Texas Soil Conservation work, Temple. 
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Annual Meet 


(Continued from page 9) 


Raisers’ Association Membership expects to 
continue on a 1945 basis in 1955. The drouth, 
| fully understand, has placed our people in 
serious financial circumstances, but such things 
as the drouth also call for more demands upon 
the Association for Legislative action. 

In conclusion, | would like to say that the 
past year for me has been a wonderful and 
educational experience. | trust that | have in 
a small measure contributed to the advance- 
ment and promotion of our industry. 

However, | fully realize that without the 
fine support and cooperation of the directors, 
warehouse people, livestock commission firms, 
and others interested in the Sheep and Goat 
Industry, my efforts would have been all in 
vain. | especially want to express my appre- 
ciation and feeling of indebtedness to the 
members of the Advisory Board, to the Chair- 
men and the Vice-Chairmen of the respective 
committees, to Ernest Williams, Executive Secre- 
tary and to our highly competent Vice-Presi- 
dents, R. W Hodge and J. B. McCord for 
their untiring efforts, advise, counsel and 
support. 

| have enjoyed the past year of duty and | 
know that you will give my successor the same 
fine cooperation and support you have given 
me. Thank you.” 

mmittee of Five 

President Pfluger then asked for 
nominations for a committee of five 
to elect new directors for 1955. The 
following men were nominated and 
elected: Bryan Hunt, Worth Evans, 
Henry Horn, E. M. Peters and T. A. 
Kincaid, Jr., with Hunt as chairman. 

Executive-Secretary Williams gave 
the following annual financial state- 
ment: “Mr. President, Members of 


the Convention: I hope you will fol- 


low me as I go through this financial 
report. 

Dues coming in for the 1954 fiscal 
year plus some interest on some bonds 
we hold was $21,535.46 — down about 
$10,000.00 from receipts last year. 
The main reason for this decline from 
last year is that a large part of this 
year’s wool clip is still in the ware- 
houses. Also, dues from faii wool and 
mohair that sold early in the fall have 
not all come in. Whenever this wool 
does sell I feel sure we will receive 
dues on the biggest part of it. 

Total regular expenses for the year 
were $19,768.31, about $2,300.00 less 
than was budgeted for the year. Pay- 
ment of our 1954 quota to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association of 
$11,048.00 brought total expenditures 
to $30,816.31. This means we actually 
spent $9,280.85 more than we took in 
as dues. As just mentioned though, 
there should be enough still out that 
will take care of this when it does 
come in. 


I would like to mention some of 
the expenditures. Salaries are a little 
over the amount budgeted but is so 
because of losing one assistant secre- 
tary, hiring another and having both 
working for several weeks. 

The amount spent for travel is the 
smallest for many years but it does 
not give a true picture. The amount 
shown was for expenses incurred by 
me in official traveling. I don’t know 


how many times the president of the 
association, several past presidents of 
the association, and two vice-presi- 
dents have traveled on association 
business during the year. A very con- 
servative estimate of the amount spent 
only by the president and vice-presi- 
dent Hodge to Washington alone is 
as much as is shown on the financial 
report — and they paid it out of their 
pockets. 


Other expenses shown are about as 
they are from year to year except 
under office expense and for the Traf- 
fic Counsel. 


We did considerable more mailing 
from the office — and a large postage 
and supplies bill is the result. 


We recently made an agreement 
with the Texas & Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association whereby the 
two organizations would retain Charles 
Stewart, our long time traffic counsel. 
Our part is $1,500.00 per year or 
$125.00 per month — we started pay- 
ing this the first of September. 

The Wool Promotion fund had 
$8,498.97 in it last November 1 and 
receipts for the year from the 5 cents 
out of each 25 cents per bag paid in 
dues were $5,171.34. Expenditures 
were $5,620.00 to the American Wool 
Council, $1,386.96 spent on last year’s 
Miss Wool and $968.62 so far on the 
1955 Miss Wool. Balance on hand in 
this fund is $5,694.73. 


in green grass. 


Box 493 


What-- 


GREEN GRASS 
January? 


No, we can’t turn your grass green in January — 
but we can do the next best thing 


by supplying you with 


Western Alfalfa Pellets 


which contain the all-important Carotene and Vitamin A found 


We use only choice Pea Green Alfalfa, mixed in just the right 
proportions with Cottonseed Meal, Grain and Molasses in 


WESTERN ALFALFA PELLETS 
A 22% PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT RANGE FEED 


Call, wire or write for delivered prices 


FEED MILL DEPARTMENT 
ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


Phone 4604 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


Under the Warehouse Travel fund 
only $241.24 was used, leaving a bal- 
ance of $1,042.75. 

The Lamb Promotion Fund was 
one in which we had a goal or quota 
set. Our part of the National Lamb 
Promotion quota was $5,520.00. We 
have raised $5,251.97 and have sent 
to the Lamb Promotion headquarters 
$4,685.00 leaving a balance due of 
$835.00. At the rate it is coming in 
and with the $110.86 balance shown 
on the report we will have raised the 
full amount of this year’s quota by the 
end of this month. 

We have a balance of $125.00 
in the National Livestock Tax Com- 
mittee account. We have not been 
asked for it but including this $125.00 
we still lack $218.00 of paying the 
quota set for us a few years ago. 

In the Special Funds Account — 
raised by $1.00 per bag in the past — 
we have a total of $4,277.03, but 
that is the account which had to help 
take care of the deficit in the regular 
dues account. 

The last one — the Association 
Gate Signs — is in the red. It’s just 
the way we are handling it though. 
We ordered the signs, paid for them, 
and then sent most of them to the 
warehouses for sale. We suggested 
that they not send the money received 
for the signs from the ranchmen until 
most or all had been disposed of. As 
soon as this occurs this account will 
look better. 

Are there any questions regarding 
any of these accounts? 

Again let me mention that we were 
able to operate this year and pay ob- 
ligations because of reserve funds built 
up in earlier years by relatively few 
men who paid their regular dues and 
then added a $1.00 a bag to it. 

Membership last November 1 was 
6,252 — several hundred removed in 
early spring for non-payment of dues 
but was at 6,075 members the first of 
November 1954. Membership would 
have remained at higher level if more 
wool had sold.” 

Doe Speaks 

Rilea W. Doe, Vice-President of 
Safeway Stores, Inc., gave an address 
entitled “Is It Worth Defending?” 
in which he told of a recent trip made 
at the invitation of the Secretary of 
Defense to training establishments of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Ma- 
rine Corps. He asked for respect and 
understanding by the public for the 
officers and men of the several armed 


CASTLEBERRY SHOWS 
STATE FAIR CHAMPION 

Clyde C. Castleberry, Route 1, Lam- 
pasas, Texas, is doing a swell job on 
his Delaine-Merino sheep. One of his 
show ewes shown above was judged 
champion of the Delaine-Merino show 
at State Fair in Dallas this fall. 
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services and expressed great confidence 
in their leadership. 
Traffic Problem Discussed 

Col. Homer Garrison, Director of 
Public Safety, was introduced by 
President Pfluger and in his talk on 
traffic problems paid high tribute to 
Price Maddox, a former member of 
the Texas Public Safety Commission 
and a former president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. 

Charles A. Stewart, Traffic Coun- 
sel, gave his annual report and called 
for serious consideration of the needs 
for new revenue for the State High- 
way Department. 

Report of Lamb Committee 

Report of the Lamb Committee 
was given by Aubrey DeLong. He 
stated that the national lamb promo- 
tion program was under way and that 
only a small amount was yet to be 
raised by Texas on its promotion 
quota. The following resolution was 
offered, seconded and unanimously 
adopted: “We commend Jack Can- 
ning and Dick Alexander for their un- 
tiring efforts in raising funds for the 
Lamb Promotion campaign and rec- 
ommend that the same program be 
continued through 1955.” 

Report of Mexican Labor 
Committee 

Wally Hodge, Chairman of the 
Mexican Labor Committee, reported 
on the Association’s efforts to defeat 
national legislation which was felt 
would infringe on private property 
and personal rights. He stated that 
the processing program was and had 
been operating very satisfactorily for 
several months. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:25 
P.M. 

The Wednesday morning, Novem- 
ber 10th session was called to order 
bv President Pfluger at 10:00 A.M. 

President Pfluger presented the As- 
sociation’s annual Sheep and Goat 
and Wool and Mohair award to Miss 
Nelda Sue Tongate, Brooksmith, ‘Tex- 
as. She was the first girl to win the 
award. 

Bergen Speaks 

Mr. Werner Von Bergen, Director 
of Research, Forstmann Woolen 
Mills, talked on the woolen mills re- 
quirements; the importance of clean, 
staple wool, free of paint and other 
impurities and showed slides on how 
Texas wools had made much progress 
but that it still lacked the overall 
desirability of Australian wool. 


For RODEO, RIDING, 
FISHING, HUNTING, 
FARMING, RANCHING, 
SQUARE BANCING 


Ask your Dealer 


+++ to show you the new 
colorful styles in new 
high tops. If he cannot 
supply NOCONAS, 
please write to 


NOCONA 


BOOT CO. 


Enid Justin, F res. 


NOCONA, 


Willoughby Speaks 

President Pfluger turned the meet- 
ing over to Ray Willoughby, Presi- 
dent of National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Willoughby stated that 
enactment of the Wool Act of 1954 
was the biggest accomplishment of the 
National. He said that this program 
was worked on after he was told by 
President Eisenhower that the tariff 
would not be raised. 

He introduced Howard Doggett, 
Northwest Area Director, Commodity 
Stabilization Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who discussed 
and explained the National Wool Act 
of 1954. 


Mr. Willoughby introduced J. M. 


(Casey) Jones, Executive Secretary of 
National Wool Growers Association, 
who also spoke on the Wool Act of 
1954 with particular emphasis on its 
Section 708 — having to do with wool, 
lamb and mohair promotion. 


Pulled Wool Provision Discussed 

There was considerable discussion 
on the pulled wool provisions of the 
wool act. It was brought out that un- 
der the present thinking of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture the incen- 
tive payment on wool shorn from 
lambs going to slaughter, or sheep 
not being held for breeding purposes 
would go to the person producing the 
lambs or sheep and not to the person 
owning them at the time they went 
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to slaughter. President Pfluger men- 
tioned that the Wool and Mohair 
Marketing Committee had strongly 
opposed this provision. 

Gale Smith, Public Relations Di- 
rector of the Producers Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, Salt Lake City, 
explained the lamb promotion pro- 
gram put on recently by his organi- 
zation in Salt Lake City. 

Meeting was adjourned at 12:00 
Noon. 

Section 708 Approved 

The afternoon session was convened 
by President Pfluger and again turned 
over to Mr. Willoughby for a further 
discusion on Section 708 of the Wool 

(Continued on page 47) 


For healthy bodies, wealthy backs 


use CUDAHY All Purpose Mineral Feed 


IF YOU WANT to add weight, wool and 
all-around market worth to your sheep, 
or get a heavier clip from your goats, 
add Cudahy’s minerals to their feed. 

Experiments at Kansas State College 
showed that mineral-fed lambs gained 
almost 3 pounds more per lamb, on 
same amount of feed, than those with- 
out mineral. 

The phosphorus and calcium in 
Cudahy’s help your animals produce a 
wealth of wool, sooner. 

See what Cudahy’s will do in your 


feeding program. Compare the quality 


ingredients in Cudahy’s — over 50% 


steamed bone meal, natural source of 
phosphorus and calcium. Plus iodine, 


copper, cobalt, manganese. 


Profit these 5 ways. Faster gains at 
lower feed cost per pound of gain— 
better grade meat—good quality fleece 
—better health—better reproduction. 
Prevent these 5 losses. Mineral de- 
ficiencies that cause bone disorders— 
anemia— depraved appetite — breeding 
troubles—glandular diseases. 


IMPROVE FEEDING EFFICIENCY 
WITH CUDAHY’S—THE QUALITY 
MINERAL FEED 


Available from local feed dealers in 
50-Ib. and 100-Ib. bags and 50-Ib. wind- 
and-rain-resistant Blox. Save up to $25 
per ton; buy from your Cudahy dealer. 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


Mckers of Blue Ribbon Meat and Bone Scraps and Blue Ribbon Digester Tankage 
OMAHA — SALT LAKE CITY — DENVER — WICHITA — LOS ANGELES — SAN DIEGO — PHOENIX 


LET US SUPPLY YOUR CUDAHY’S MINERAL 


TAYLOR BROKERAGE CO. 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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razings 


BY THE EDITOR 


SEASON’S GREETINGS 
THIS IS a happy holiday season in 
more ways than one. We are living in 
a peacetime era and few of our farm 
and ranch boys are away from home. 
The ranch industry, despite hard sled- 
ding from the drouth, has many things 
to be thankful for. We of the maga- 
zine staff express our sincere wishes 
for a happy holiday season to the 
readers of this magazine, to its adver- 
tisers, to the officials and members of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association. 


THIS ISSUE 


THE SHEEP and Goat Raiser is 
quite proud to be able to offer vou 
again informtaion written by leading 
authorities in the livestock field — not 
all, of course, but some of the best. 
These articles, we believe, are written 
in easily read language that should 
bother no one. And, every ranchman 
should study these articles carefully to 
try to apply them to everyday work 
and capture from them those bene- 
ficial ideas which we have striven to 
present. 


We most sincerely appreciate the 
cooperation of all those who have 
labored to help us publish this issue 


and those previous for 1955 — the 
contributors of the fine articles which 
we believe make the magazine unex- 
celled in its field. We appreciate the 
cooperation of the advertisers and the 
loyalty of the subscribers. In addition, 
we are grateful for the sincere coopera- 
tion of the officials of the Association 
of 1954, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Pfluger 
of Eden and Mrs. John Alexander of 
Brownwood, and to Secretary Ernest 
Williams. They had a wonderful vear 
at the helm of the organizations. 


RECOGNITION 


SOMEONE sent us a newspaper clip- 
ping from somewhere in Missouri in 
which the editorial “Column Left . . ” 
by Tom Conklin made this reference 
to the magazine: 

“It is always illuminating to get an 
idea of the other fellow’s wav of life. 
We had never known that sheep and 
goat raising was such a big industry in 
Texas that the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association puts out a hand- 
some magazine much on the order of 
LIFE Magazine.” 

It is always interesting to see what 
someone else says about our efforts 
but Mr. Conklin, wherever he is and 
on whatever newspaper he works, errs 
is saying that the SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER magazine is much 
on the order of LIFE Magazine. It is 
the other way around, Tom. LIFE 
Magazine is much on the order of 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER. We 
were publishing long before LIFE 
Magazine appeared in a similar for- 
mat, but thanks anyway. 


FOR THOSE WHO LIKE FLOWERS 


It’s a swell idea to decorate at Christmas time! And Christmas time 
is the ideal time to stress those beautiful floral displays, native 
flowers, white candles, those orange and yellow pompons and green 
“osage oranges” and just as every hostess should, this lady of the 
house has a Christmas corsage. This one is white carnations with 
evergreen. The above idea was through the courtesy of the Florists’ 


Telegraph Delivery Association. 


OUTLOOK 


JUST FOR the record and to give 
something for December study is the 
opinion of experts who figure that the 
new government incentive support 
program for wool could raise the grow- 
ers’ 1955 income from wool by 20% 
or better. 

Feeder lamb situation is strong and 
more interest is being shown in breed- 
ing stock. 

Angora goats seem to be in the 
most secure perch in many vears. On 
the other hand, the drouth is still 
a bear on any move most of the south- 
western ranch people plan. Rain in the 
range land is and will be in 1955 the 
key to the prosperity of the industry. 


POST ARTICLE ON GOATS 


ANOTHER recognition given to the 
Texas sheep and goat industry, espec- 
ially the Angora goat, appeared in the 
November 20 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post in the article “I Love 
Goats,” by George Sessions Perry. The 
article was quite extensive, full of 
numerous anecdotes about the Angora 
and about the people who raise them 
and was generous in its historical por- 
trayal of the hardy animal. 

Among the ranch people mentioned 
in the article are Mrs. Holland Mc- 
Combs, Mr. and Mrs. Helmuth 
Fuchs, Gary Hyatt, George Bredt, 
Harry Harris, Aaron Alford, Curtis 
Caffey and others. 

The article also gave a nice boost to 
the work of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association and we recom- 
mend that every person interested in 
seeing one of the very few articles 
favoring the lowly Angora, procure 
this issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. It would also be quite in line 
for some of the leaders of the goat 
industry to drop Mr. Perry a thank 
you note for his generous and sympa- 
thetic treatment of the industry. 

Apparently there are quite a few 
people out of Texas interested in goats 
if the number of letters reaching the 
Sheep and Goat Raiser magazine of- 
fice is any indication. They are com- 
ing from all over and with a range of 
content that is simply fantastic. 


THEY DON’T KNOW 


THEIR ANGORAS 


ONE THING I am more sure of 
since the Post article jarred the general 
public is that the average American 
has very little idea of what the An- 
gora goat is and why it is raised. 
Apparently it is impossible to get over, 
regardless of repetition, the idea that 
the Angora goat is raised almost ex- 
clusively for the production of mo- 
hair. I believe that you could sit the 
average easterner, give him a lecture 
on the Angora goat saying: “This 
animal is not for milk production, the 
ranchman does not milk the Angora 
goat. The female is called a doe, not 
a nanny,” then ask for questions, and 
the first question asked, I believe, 
would be this: “How much milk does 
a good nanny give?” 

Reminds me of a time when the 
easterner visiting in the southwest in- 
quired of me about a large number of 
white animals on the hillside. When 
informed that they were Angora goats, 
he asked in amazement: “How could 
it be possible that all those goats are 
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milked in one day?” and in the same 
breath: “Where is the milk sold?” 

Yes, there are a lot of uninformed 
Americans, especially about the An- 
gora goat. 


DEATH OF A LEADER 


“DEL RIO will miss him” was the 
statement made by a Del Rioan upon 
the announcement of the untimely 
death of C. B. (Dutch) Wardlaw. 


That is a true statement but it does 
not go far enough. All West Texas 
Texas and the nation’s livestock 
people will miss Dutch Wardlaw. 

It is always a sad task to write about 
the passing of such a leader — a man 
who placed an indelible impression 
upon the industry upon which he de- 
voted most of his attention, the ranch 
industry. He was a capable financier 
and a most needed friend to those 
who leaned upon him for financial ad- 
vice and assistance. He was grudging 
in neither. His advice was a prop 
which held many ranchmen through 
shaky times and a guide in all busi- 
ness matters. He spoke his mind and 
people knew where he stood and for 
what. 


He achieved success through hard 
work and astute perception of trends. 
His insistence that ranchmen doing 
business with him curtail expenses 
and economize was sometimes hard 
medicine but there are many who will 
stand today and say “Dutch was 
right.” 

A long time director, past-president 
of both the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association and the National 
Wool Growers Association and advis- 
or to ranchmen through the years, 
Dutch Wardlaw achieved the pinnacle 
of success and all the honors the ranch 
industry could bestow. 


STUMBERG ON 


WOOL BUREAU 


S. L. STUMBERG of Sandeson, past 
president of the ‘Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association, was re-elected a 
director of the Wool Bureau, Inc. in 
the annual meeting of the directors of 
the American Wool Council. The im- 
portance of this organization for the 
promotion of wool has been enhanced 
under the government’s incentive pay- 
ment program to growers in order to 
stimulate domestic wool production. 
The possibility that the growers may 
assess themselves one cent per pound 
of wool marketed in order to obtain 
funds for advertising wool gives more 
significance to the American Wool 
Council set-up: for wool promotion 
purposes. 

Mr. Stumberg has been a faithful 
member of the council and unselfish 
in giving his time to represent the 
wool and mohair growers. 


S. M. Owen of Rankin traded in 
late October 745 lambs for 425 year- 
ling ewes. The ewes belonging to H. 
A. Hartgrove of Big Lake, were fig- 
ured at $15 and the lambs at 15 cents 
a pound. 


Tom Owen, Big Lake, bought 435 
yearling ewes in late October from 
Theron Weatherby at $18 per head. 
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OUR LONG RECORD OF DEPENDABILITY AND GENUINE 


COOPERATION IN THE MANY PHASES WHICH GO TO 


MAKE UP A HELPFUL RELATIONSHIP. 


This institution has grown to be one of the Southwest's largest institutions serving 


business and ranching. 


We believe that ranchmen appreciate the advantage of doing business with folks 


who understand your problems and want you to succeed. 


We want to be of service to you whenever and however we can. Please drop in 
any time for a friendly chat or a serious discussion of your problems. 


Strength, Safety and Courtesy 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN M. BATES P. H. JACKSON 
OLIN BLANKS J. WILLIS JOHNSON 
CLAUDE GIBBS, JR. W. CLINT JOHNSON, JR. 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN ANGELO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


C. C. McBURNETI 
JACK RANSOM 
CALVIN H. SUGG 
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LIVESTOCK 
BUYERS and 
DEALERS 


Widely known, capable and reliable 
buyers and dealers handling sheep, 
goats, cattle and other livestock are 
listed below. We heartily recommend 
them to our 12,000 readers. 


DRAKE COMMISSION CO. 
Hotel Cactus Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


DON ESTES 
Auctioneer and Order Buyer 
Box 925 — Phone 8909-1 
San Angelo, Texas 


JOHN GAHR 
Sheep and Lambs 
1911 Rosemont Drive 
Phone 2-1739, San Angelo 


CATON JACOBS 
Naylor Hotel Building 
San Angelo, Texas 


LEM JONES 


Telephones 4 and 412 
Junction, Texas 


J. R. (JAMIE) KOTHMANN 
Real Estate — Livestock 
Phones 65 or 326-W 
Menard, Texas 


FLOYD McMULLAN 
Telephone 9664 
San Angelo, Texas 


LACY A. NOBLE 
Livestock Commission Dealer 
307 So. Madison, Phone 5602-5 
San Angelo, Texas 


LEROY RUSSELL 
Phone 22804 — or 
Cactus Hotel 
San Angelo, Texas 


VAUGHAN BROS. 
Box 537 — L.D. 55 
504 South Oakes 
San Angelo, Texas 


HARPER WEATHERBY 
Broker — Livestock — Realty 
Box 606 — McCamey, Texas 
Phone 218 


FRANK WEED JR. 
Livestock and Real Estate 
Box 522 — Phone 1712 
Utopia, Texas 


NOW AVAILABLE 


© German 
@ Hammer Forged 


EYE BRAND 


AllSsizes 


AT YOUR DEALERS 
er write us 


Knife importers, Box 364, Austin,Texas 


Hugh L. George 


Licensed Civil Engineer 
| L d and Bonded State Surveyor 
30 Years With West Texas Boundaries 


We Survey the Earth 


207 Central National Bank Bidg. 


OFFICE TEL. 5112 RES. TEL. 4410 
San Angelo, Texas 


From Pennies to 


Dollars 


By H. M. BRIGGS, Dean and Director 
College of Agriculture, 
University of Wyoming 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was credit- 
ed with having said, “Take care of the 
pennies and the dollars will take care 
of themselves.” Maybe we don’t spend 
enough time thinking about some of 
the simple truths. Some have made 
fortunes in the chewing gum business 
and the so-called dime stores. In fact 
every successful business finally gets 
down to figuring costs and sales in 
very small denominations. 


Pennies are important in the sheep 
business! Wool is sold for pennies a 
pound and so is lamb — except there 
even the pennies are often split. 


Recently a new wool program has 
been announced that is supposed to 
give us a ranch-farm price that will 
average about 63 cents per pound. 
This average increase of about 10 
cents per pound is being made to 
bolster a declining industry — sheep 
production — that has been declared 
essential for militaristic reasons. It has 
been calculated that the increase in 
wool price will soon place the sheep 
business on a more profitable basis and 
turn a decline in numbers of breeding 


sheep into an increase in breeding 
flocks and bands. Ten cents per pound 
of wool will mean on the average 
about an 83 cent increase in income 
per sheep shorn. 


We know about what that increase 
will be, but selling is just part of our 
job — the other part is producing. 


The new wool program will not give 
the same return per sheep to all op- 
erators. We have some people that 
produce only 6 pounds of wool per 
head so they'll get but 60 cents bene- 
fit from the program. Some produce 
10, 12 or even 14 pounds or up and 
at the higher figures the pennies per 
sheep start to mount. The man that 
has built wool production into the 
flock or range band is in a position to 
realize an improved income — and 
others can build their production just 
as he has. 


But as we think of the encourage- 
ment that has come to the sheep in- 
dustry through the wool program we 
must not forget the big end of our 
business. That is lamb production. 
The per cent of income from lamb and 


Modern 


For: 


Ship to 


Dial 4145 


Livestock 
Marketing 


Proved thru the years... 
Top Market Price 


Better Market Service 
Superior Market Facilities 


PRODUCERS 


Sales 
Wednesday — Sheep 
Friday — Cattle 


Producers Livestock 
Auction Company 


Jack Drake, Manager 


San Angelo 


H. M. BRIGGS 


wool varies from section to section and 
from operator to operator, but even 
where only feeder lambs are produced 
the sale of lambs brings the bigger 
check — in most areas much bigger. 


At current prices a pound of feeder 
lamb is worth the increase the wool 
program will give on about 1.7 pounds 
of wool. On fat lambs the pound of 
live weight is worth even more. It may 
be easier for the average producer to 
put on pounds of lamb than it is to 
rapidly increase wool production. An 
increase in both helps the pennies 
mount to dollars. 


Outstanding producers have shown 
that both lambs and wool can be in- 
creased on each ewe unit in the pro- 
gram. They have acquired all the in- 
formation they can about the business 
because they have examined results 
for new facts they can use, they have 
studied the operations of successful 
sheepmen for new ideas, and they have 
studied their own business from end 
to end. 


There are four things that will in- 
crease profits in the breeding flock. 


In the first place the biggest gain 
in efficiency in any flock or herd can 
be obtained by Culling. There is the 
first place to start improving profits. 
Why carry boarders? The dry ewe or 
the poor mother eat up the profits on 
an efficient producer so it isn’t that 
you just have one boarder — those that 
take up the loss that results from the 
inefficient also become boarders! Are 
you ever tempted to keep the ewes 
that look best when lambs are wean- 
ed? If you are, better look again. Fat 
ewes and thin lambs won’t go nearly 
as for toward keeping the banker hap- 
py as thinner ewes and fatter lambs. 
The end of the lamb “production 
line” is a good place to cull. 


But let’s not forget the fleece either 
in culling. Two to four pounds more 
wool will often make the difference 
between the ewe that pays her way or 
the one that eats up profits. In Wyo- 
ming we are proud of the culling pro- 
gram the late Dean John A. Hill in- 
stigated and others helped carry out. 


/ \ 
GEO. W. CURRY 

CUSTOM GUN SHOP 
MAKERS OF FINE RIFLES 

REBARRELLING — RESTOCKING 
RELOADING EQUIPMENT 

; 1 East Twohig San Angelo, Texas 
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Individual bands in the State have in- 
creased their clip over four pounds 
per head and the State average has 
increased more than two pounds in 
the past quarter century. With an 
individual flock or band a two pound 
increase in fleece weight can be ob- 
tained in a few years without sacrific- 
ing grade of wool or losing in lamb 
production. The big gain comes in 
taking out those ewes that put less 
than average in the bag. Certainly a 
scale helps in picking out the heavy 
shearers, but if that isn’t available or 
possible to use, the factor of length is 
the big item in determining wool 
yield and the second important thing 
is density. Get both length and den- 
sity on above average size sheep and 
you are on the way towards increased 
amounts of wool to sell. 

Culling may make a good start, but 
after that producers must adopt a 
Breeding Program for improvement. 
Automobiles would never have been 
improved for safety if only we had 
taken those from the road that had 
proven unsafe. It is through good 
breeding that we increase the poten- 
tial of the replacements that we grow. 
Much improvement has come in the 
past from the use of rams that have 
been selected almost entirely by the 
eye. Some few breeders now are doing 
progeny testing in their flocks and 
keeping production records. These 
help them sell rams that they more 
definitely know have the potential to 
sire faster gaining lambs and more 
wool. There is little doubt that breed- 
ers of the future will do even more 
testing because the buyer of his stock 
will demand the kind that will im- 


prove his commercial production —not 
just those that look like they will. 
It’s production that produces pennies 
of profit. 

A third important part of any sheep 
program is proper Feeding. But let’s 
feed for a purpose — the optimum 
production of lamb and wool. What 
we feed and how much will depend 
on the economics involved. There is 
no use having a flock or band with a 
potential of heavy fleece and lamb 
production and starve them until they 
can’t produce more pounds than a 
sheep with a lot less potential. Profits 
are not starved into sheep! Sheep are 
merely converters of grass, forage, and 
concentrates into lamb and wool. No 
one would think of using kerosene in a 
high compression motor for more than 
crippling in if you ran out of gas. 
Feeding a well bred sheep should be 
the same way; you may have to cripple 
along sometime because of drouth or 
other misfortune. Occasionally you 
see an operator whose sheep always 
look like they were getting by on less 
than they can use efficiently — and 
that doesn’t help out on profits. 


But there is still something else we 
must have for top production effi- 
ciency and that is Records and Plans. 
Maybe the most important piece of 
equipment in handling any operation 
is a lead pencil! It’s better to do a bit 
of planning and a lot of calculating 
before you change a practice or an 
operation. How much should you 
feed? Better figure what the produc- 
tion and selling price will be at dif- 
ferent levels. How much lamb should 
you demand from a ewe or how much 
should she shear? 


Better figure how 


Commission Merchants 
Ranch Supplies 


PHONE 1060 


WE SOLICIT YOUR CONSIGNMENTS OF WOOL 
AND MOHAIR ON OUR RECORD OF SALES 
AND SERVICE 


DOLPH BRISCOE, JR. — R. L. SUTHERLAND 
UVALDE, TEXAS 


MOHAIR 


Wool Mohair Co. 


Founded by Dolph Briscoe, Sr. 


much she must do in an average year 
to pay her bills and leave you some- 
thing for groceries. How many sheep 
should you carry? Better do a little 
figuring as to efficiency of your oper- 
ation and what the prospects would be 
if the number was increased or de- 
creased. There definitely is a point of 
optimum profit and sitting on that 
point is the goal of the most efficient 
operators. 
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Yes, the new wool program may 
lead to desired increase in sheep num- 
bers in this country — but it doesn’t 
determine who'll make the most 
money from sheep. The man_ that 
makes the money on sheep in the 
future — as in the past — will be 
the one that figures how to make a 
few more cents profit per unit. That 
kind of an operator will tum SHEEP 
PENNIES into SHEEP DOLLARS. 


Irrigation & Water Well Supplies 
Case Farm Equipment ° Shearing 
Supplies * Jensen Jacks ° 

Testing ° 
Pipe ° 


Well 


Berkeley Pumps 
Power Units ° Servicing 


The Best and Most Complete 
Equipment and Supplies in West Texas 


Baggett Supply Co. 


C. C. Baggett, Owner and Manager 


418 South Oakes 


San Angelo, Texas 


Dial 8494 


SHIP YO ore DE 
TO ANY POINT IN TEXAS. 


and save you money. 


26 W. Twohig 


Note to Out-of-Town Customers: 


We can give you one-day service on your picture framing 


We can save you enough on your average paint orders to 
pay all or most of your traveling expense. 


Come in — We will be happy to show you. 


Acme Quality Paints 


INCORPORATED 
SAN ANGELO’S COMPLETE PAINT STORE 


Phone 6534 


G. H. Emfinger 
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Dr. Don Price of the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Sonora is 
shown in the laboratory, removing egg 
embryo for reasearch in development 
of a vaccine to control Blue Tongue 
in sheep. 
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Research and Its Effect on the 
Sheep and Wool Industry 


By R. E. PATTERSON, Vice Director 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 


SHEEP PRODUCTION is one of 
the oldest of Texas’ agricultural in- 
dustries. Even in the early days of 
Texas cowboys and Longhorn cattle 
it provided the livelihood for a goodly 
number of Texas families. 

The Sheep industry has had its ups 
and downs, but each time it has come 
back stronger than before. Drouth and 
uncertain marketing conditions in the 
past few vears have also meant a tem- 
porary setback. Yet, there is no doubt 
the sheep and wool industry will re- 
cover — and again be stronger and 
more important than in the past. 


Many early day problems of the 
sheep and wool industry have been 
solved already through research that 
has found a way to overcome many 
obstacles. Scientists are at work seck- 
ing answers to present-day problems. 

Sheep Population Trend 

In the year 1870 there were about 
1,250,000 head of sheep in the state. 
Ten years later — 1880 — the number 
had increased to about 6,000,000 
head. Then there was a serious decline 
in the sheep population. By 1910 
there were only about 1,500,000 head. 
Then there was a steady increase in 
the number of sheep, and by 1930 
the 6,000,000 mark was again reached. 
This rise continued until an all-time 
high of 10,830,000 was reached in 
1943, with an annual wool clip esti- 
amted at 81,000,000 pounds. This 
number was maintained at about the 
same level until the beginning of the 
current drouth in 1950 and 1951. 


At the present time the number of 
sheep is less than five million head. 
It is amazing, however, that it has 
been possible to maintain so many 
sheep under such severe drouth condi- 
tions. 

Wool An Essential Fiber 

This nation requires an animal 
fiber industry to satisfy both its mili- 
tary and civilian needs. Vegetable and 
synthetic fibers have their place, but 
they cannot replace wool and mohair 
in many essential manufactured pro- 
ducts. Animal fibers are very often 
preferred when price is not a limiting 
factor. Unlike some agricultural pro- 
ducts, wool is not outdated, but there 
remains a production and marketing 
job to be done if the industry is to 
regain its strength. 

Whether forty, fifty or sixty per- 
cent of the income of sheep produc- 
tion is derived from wool or lamb, 
both of these products must be pro- 
duced efficiently and economically, 
and have ready markets if the industry 


is to be profitable. One of the com- 
modities cannot survive without the 
other. 


Range Grass Production 

The sheep industry is confronted 
with a large number of problems 
which affect the profitable production 
and marketing of lamb and wool. 
Foremost among these problems is 
range grass production. The Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, at 
its Sonora and Barnhart Sub-stations, 
is conducting some of the most ex- 
tensive studies anywhere in the coun- 
try on the management of range lands 
for increased forage production. 

From these studies has come the 
basic philosophy that sheep men are 
in fact grass farmers who sell their 
grass as wool and lamb. 

The range management projects 
have shown that by proper utilization 
in range land, increased production 
can be obtained as compared with 
either over-grazing or under-grazing. 
Just as important is the finding that 
with proper utilization of grasses the 
range land will improve in its pro- 
ductiveness. 

Over-grazing results in the starva- 
tion of the roots of palatable grasses 
even on their optimum moisture con- 
ditions. This will result in an increase 
in the less palatable grasses and un- 
desirable species of weeds and brush. 
Thus, the most effective control of 
weeds and brush is through the proper 
grazing utilization. Poison plants are 
of less serious importance where ade- 
quate amounts of palatable and nu- 
tritious grasses are available. 

The Experiment Station is also con- 
ducting research on the effects of 
grazing different species of livestock 
along with different combinations 
with each other. Sheep, cattle and 
goats each have their preference for 
certain kinds of grasses, and they vary 
widely in their grazing habits. Infor- 
mation of this nature is important if 
proper management practices are to be 
developed and put into use. Results 
of several years of study at the Barn- 
hart and Sonora Sub-stations have 


Range studies play an important part in reasearch for the sheep and 
wool industry. Leo Merrill at the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station’s Sonora sub-station is shown taking records on native grass 
recovery following serious drouth. The pasture was stocked lightly 
with sheep, goats and cattle. Mr. Merrill, with other experiment 
station personnel, has collected varieties of grass in New Mexico, 
Arizona and Mexico to test at various experiment stations for drouth 
resistance. 


“Poison Hill” is the name given to the “fenced-off” area at the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station’s Marfa substation where collections 
of poisonous weeds are tested in research aimed at lowering deaths 
of livestock due to eating poison plants. Tony Anthony is shown 
inspecting some of the growing plants. 


Sheep diseases and their control are closely watched by research 
personnel of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. Dr. W. T. 
Hardy, superintendent of the Sonora sub-station is shown observing 
the graph chart of Soremouth vaccine. The vaccine which has resulted 
in curbing a high death rate of sheep, was developed at the Sonora 
substation. 
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Development of good sheep breeding stock such as the “father and 
son” rams shown is sought through progeny tests made annually by 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station at Sonora in cooperation 


with sheep breeders. 


Constant research by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station is 
carried on in an effort to better ranges. These native grasses are in 
test pastures of the sub-station at Sonora. 


Range grass and brush control go hand in hand with researchers at 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. Native grass — Panicum 
obtusum and Stipa Leucotrina is shown among brush sreiously 
damaged by drouth. The pasture was stocked lightly with sheep. 


been summarized and are now being 
published. 

The current drouth has demon- 
strated even more vividly the need for 
better range grasses; grasses which are 
more tolerant to drouth and more 
productive under favorable conditions. 
There are reasons to believe that such 
grasses exist or can be developed 
through breeding and selection. 

Improvements in cultivated plants 
such as sorghum, wheat, corn, vege- 
tables and many others have been 
made by breeding and selection tech- 
niques. Similar improvements in range 
grasses can and will be made. In an 
effort to locate better plants for range 
grass production, the Experiment Sta- 
tion has had a team of scientists study 
and collect plants and seeds in ‘Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and old Mex- 
ico. These plants and seeds have been 
set out or sown in nurseries at several 
of the Sub-stations for increases and 
observations. The best of them will 
be used in the station’s grass breeding 
program in an effort to incorporate 
the most desirable characteristics of 
two or more related species or types to 
produce one that is superior to any 
now available. 

Poison Plants 

Not only must we find more pro- 
ductive and drouth resistant plants, 
but we must also protect the sheep 
from losses caused by poisonous weeds. 
The experiment stations at Sonora and 
Marfa, and other locations in the 
sheep area are making extensive 
studies on poisonous plants and meth- 
ods of their control. A nursery has 
been established at the Marfa Sub- 
station in which are included the 
various kinds of poisonous plants. The 
nursery has helped ranchmen to learn 
to identify the poisonous species. 
Studies are being conducted to de- 
termine the possibilities and the prac- 
ticabilities of chemical and mechanical 
methods of poisonous weed control. 
The bitterweed problem is being stud- 
ied at the Sonora Sub-station with em- 
phasis on grazing management, includ- 
ing grazing intensities and deferred 
grazing. 

Efforts are also being made to de- 
termine the toxic elements in weeds 
with the hopes that antidotes can be 
found for the treatment of animals 
that have been poisoned. A consider- 
able amount of range feed in certain 
areas is derived from plants that may 
be toxic if consumed over a long 
period of time without proper balance 
with other grasses. Such feed could be 
more fully utilized if a successful anti- 
dote could be found to neutralize its 
toxic effects. 

Brush 

Brush is another serious problem 
facing the sheep industry. The Experi- 
ment Station is spending a large 


amount of its funds in an effort to find 
ways and means to successfully combat 
it. Chemical spray application by air- 
plane perfected by Spur Substation 
has received national recognition. The 
methods and chemicals used are ef- 
fective primarily on mesquite, but 
there are more than thirty brush 
species that are of importance on 
range lands and each will require its 
own particular method of application 
of a particular type or formulation of 
chemical. Good progress is being made 
in development of control methods of 
several of the most important species 
of brush. 

The problem of brush control is not 
necessarily solved when the plant in 
removed, but there remains a question 
of controlling regrowth and reinfesta- 
tion. This matter is being given con- 
siderable study from the standpoint 
of reseeding management practices 
and deferred grazing. 

Soil and Water Conservation 

Of utmost importance in grass pro- 
duction and indeed the success or 
failure in the ranching business, is 
conservation of soil and water. There- 
fore, in any sound research program 
emphasis must be given to the solu- 
tion of those problems which will lead 
to the development of more effective 
methods of conservation. 

Research has shown that the man- 
agement of range land for soil conser- 
vation and improvement and moisture 
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retention is necessary if maximum 
grass production is to be obtained. We 
are extremely fortunate that effective 
soil conservation and maximum forage 
production are not antagonistic, but 
that one is dependent upon the other. 
Improving Sheep Breeds 

Greater efficiency and economy of 
wool and lamb production may also 
be obtained by the improvement of 
the sheep breeds. This is true in spite 
of the fact that breeds of sheep raised 
in this country are second to none 
anywhere in the world, and which are 


the envy of many nations. Research 
such as the ram progeny testing pro- 
ject at the Sonora Sub-station has 
shown that individual animals even 
within breeds vary widely from each 
other in their length, fineness and 
uniformity of staple, fleece density, 
rate of gain and mutton conformation. 
These important characteristics are 
known to be controlled to varying de- 
grees by heredity. 

It is, therefore, possible through a 
program of breeding and selection to 
develop improved strains or lines of 
sheep in respect to these characteris- 
tics. The key factor in such an im- 
provement program is a selection of 
breeding stock based upon proved 
superior performance in the various 
economically important trades. In 
many cases estimates of superiority 
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may not be adequate, but will need 
to be supplemented by quantitative 
measurements which can be obtained 
with scales or rulers. 


Effort must be continued to identify 
or breed sheep specifically adapted to 
various environmental conditions and 
economic situations. It would be of 
little value to breed a sheep with only 
the ability to produce excellent lambs 
and large amounts of high quality 
wool, if it cannot exhibit this ability 
under the conditions in which it is to 
be raised. 


Culling of sheep, as in other types 
of farm and ranch livestock, is one of 
the quickest ways to increase the 
average level of productiveness in a 
flock. The overall lamb crop percent- 
age can be increased if known barren 
or poor breeding ewes are disposed of. 
Likewise, removal of animals that pro- 
duce the shortest staple, the lightest 
fleeces and uneven fiber diameter will 
increase the flock average for length 
and uniformity of fiber and fleece 
weight. Selection and culling must 
both be practiced to attain the most 
profitable production. Culling, essen- 
tially, is removal of poor doers from a 
flock and thus raising the average pro- 
duction. However, to progress beyond 
the average obtained from a_ flock 
which is culled annually a selection 
program must be followed. Selection 
is breeding together the top perform- 
ing animals. A degree of progress made 
on the improvement of any trait is 
dependent upon the intensity of selec- 
tion practiced and the degree to which 
the trait in inherited. No amount of 
selection will improve the trait that 
is controlled entirely by environment. 
Such a trait can be improved only by 
favorably adjusting the environmental 
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conditions by which it is controlled. 

There are many characteristics of 
sheep which must be considered in a 
breeding and selection program. The 
larger the number of these which are 
considered in selecting and culling, the 
less the pressure on any one of them. 
It is, therefore, very essential that the 
most important traits, from an eco- 
nomical standpoint, be given the great- 
est emphasis with the less important 
ones given only minor attention or 
else neglected entirely. 


It is estimated that for all agricul- 
tural crops in the United States ap- 
proximately one-third of the potential 
production is lost because of adverse 
weather conditions such as drouth, 
freezes, floods and so forth, and from 
diseases, insects and weeds. 


Losses in the sheep industry are 
probably not far different from this 
figure. This means that approximately 
one-third of the production is lost be- 
fore it is marketed or before it reaches 
the consumer. Obviously an all-out 
effort to reduce such losses is not only 
fully justified but is imperative if sig- 
nificant progress is to be made in de- 
creasing production costs and increas- 
ing producer profits. 


Diseases 


Diseases are important causes of 
losses in sheep and they pose a con- 
stant threat to livestock industry. The 
Experiment Station has research pro- 
jects underway at the Sonora and 
Marfa Sub-stations and in the School 
of Veterinary Medicine at College Sta- 
tion that are directed towards the 
solution of sheep diseases. Soremouth, 
once a cause of extensive losses in 
sheep, is now of minor importance, 
because of the development of the 
soremouth vaccine at the Sonora Sub- 
station. Bluetongue is another disease 
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control very soon. The research veter- 
inarian at the Angleton Sub-station 
has developed a vaccine for pinkeye 
in cattle. Although it is not known 
whether or not this vaccine will be 
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@. rQ effective against the disease organisms 
in sheep, it is believed the technique 
jel developed for producing cattle pinkeye 
vaccine can be adopted for developing 

| a similar vaccine for sheep. 
| a In the country as a whole losses of 


sheep due to internal and external 
parasites amount to about 14% of the 
potential production. Losses from par- 
asites are even more important than 
losses from diseases, which amount to 
about 5%. Development of new in- 
ternal and external parasite treatment, 
is fast reducing the losses from these 
causes. 


RAMBOUILLET 
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See the breeders, attend the sales, or write us fora free illustrated booklet and list of breeders 


The American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Marketing 


Marketing also is one of the most 
important phases of sheep and wool 
industry. Ranchmen in general are 
not sufficiently trained in marketing 
consequently, they are less familiar 
with its problems as compared with 
those of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. More emphasis must be 
placed on marketing such as grading, 
sorting and wool preparation to in- 
crease consumer preference and to 
command premium prices. 


OPEN PUBLIC COMPETITIVE MARKETING 
IS THE LIFE OF TRADE 
VITAL TO THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY 


UNION STOCK YARDS SAN ANTONIO 
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PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF GOOD FENCING 


Went Grass, Now Work Less, Make Nearly Much” 


For years, B. T. Eaton farmed in the usual 
way — wheat, corn, oats, pasture, cattle and hogs. 
Then, when his three sons and three daughters 
were grown, Eaton and his wife decided to take it 
easier. In the course of their planning, he thought 
about the fact that too many farmers were taking 
all they could off the land without putting any- 
thing back. 

“While a member of the Triple A township 
board, I’d see places where I was certain the 
farmer was pretty well off — in the bank,” he 
relates, “but his farm had been stripped.” 

Eaton decided he would go to grass entirely and 
cut acreage from 400 to 160. 

“Funny thing,” he said as he sat on the com- 
fortable front porch of his home. ‘I make about 
as much nowadays and don’t have to work nearly 
as hard.” 

Around the vear, he'll average 50 head of stock 
on the place. He has 80 acres in permanent blue 
grass pasture. This last summer he shedded about 
4,500 bales of hay from 23 acres of alfalfa and 16 
acres of oats, despite the July drouth. 

In 1953, he put up about 4,000 bales before the 
drouth seared the ground for the remainder of the 
vear. He prefers a mixture of alfalfa and brome, or 
alfalfa and fescue, this year seeding 16 acres more 
to alfalfa and brome. 


Straight as an arrow stands this post despite the 
fact it supports three fences and is not braced. 
Eaton sets his posts deep in concrete, as explained 
in this story. 


Says B. T. EATON 
of Kearney, Missouri 


Good Fence 
Plays Important Part 


Eaton says a grass-and-cattle operation means 
good fences are a necessity. Through the vears he 
has used a lot of Sheffield wire and, he says, 
“T’ve always found it does the job.” 

He has worked out his own idea to set corner 
and gate posts. He uses no bracing. Instead, he 
sets three posts in a deep and wide cylinder of 
concrete. 

“T want as much post under the ground as 
above it for these spots,” he said. “That means 
about 542 feet under surface, set in concrete two 
or three feet in diameter. I’ve found no bracing 
is necessary.” 

He sets his line posts 242 to 3 feet deep. He 
uses steel posts in some of the temporary fencing 


EXTRA Wrap on top wire —————> 


EXTRA LONG Tightly wrapped hinged joints 


EXTRA Wrap on bottom wire i 
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in his permanent pasture. Hedge and creosoted 
posts are used for the most part on the permanent 
fencing. 

Eaton is a conservationist. Grass farming has 
cut down erosion. He knows the need to save 
water. He has built six ponds. 

“To me a pond isn’t a pond unless it’s fenced 
to keep stock out,” he said. 


Plenty of Water 


He has arranged his cross fencing so there is 
plenty of water in tanks in every pasture. He 
drives a temporary fence using a post driver and 
stretcher, to cut livestock off of 15 or 20 acres to 
rest his permanent pasture. He changes that every 
two or three weeks. 

And finally, he feeds his ground to replace what 
he has taken out in beef and milk. Soil tests show 
what he owes the good earth, and he pays it back 
in chemical coin. Scientific farming pays off for 
Eaton — on less ground, with less work. 


Use the Fence that’s Made by 
Neighbors of Yours and Sold 
by Your Neighborhood Dealer 


You get three important EXTRAS (see below) 
in Sheffield Fence: (1) Extra wrap on top wire; 
(2) Extra long, tightly wrapped hinge joints; (3) 
Extra wrap on bottom wire. Yet the extra steel, 
strength and long life in Sheffield Fence is 
Sheffield-made and quality controlled from the 
special analysis steel in the furnace, to the finished 
fence. 


See your Sheffield dealer as soon as you can. 
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By B. W. ALLRED 
Soil Conservationist 


HAVING MORE FEED than you 
need will let you take all animals off 
a reducing diet and put them on a 
producing diet. As someone has truly 
said, you can feed a profit into an ani- 
mal but never can you starve a profit 
from one. 

Feed on the range is grass, and the 
man with the best grass savvy has an 
edge that is profitable. When a ranch- 
man uses some long-headed ranch 
planning based on facts about the con- 
dition of his ranges, he is better equip- 
ped to meet ever changing weather 
conditions and other problems that 
hex him. 

Grading ranges according to condi- 
tion helps an operator to know his 


range better. He can look at the plants 
and tell how good a range is and how 
good it may become under prudent 
grazing. Range condition refers to the 
kind and amount of various kinds of 
plants present. A man with a lot of 
good plants is better off that one with 
a lot of poor plants on his range. 
Knowledge of range conditions helps a 
man determine how much grass should 
be harvested by livestock. It will in- 
dicate the need for weed or brush 
control and revegetation. Analysis of 
range condition helps to determine 
fencing and stock water developments 
necessary for the proper management 
of native grazing land. 

Buying and selling slaughter, feed- 


RESTED RANGE 


Rested range near Alpine, Texas. The prominent tall grass is cane 
bluestem, one of the superior beef and lamb producing grasses that 
formerly covered many ranges in the Trans-Pecos. Buffalograss 
dominates the range in the foreground where the tall bluestem has 


been thinned out by grazing. 


er and stocker animals by grade has 
long been accepted by the livestock 
trade as a sound basis for reckoning 
with livestock values. 

Grading ranges according to condi- 
tion is a method that has helped 
ranchmen to know their ranges better 
and as a result they are treating them 
better. They are treating them better 
because forage production increases 
each time a range improves ones con- 
dition class. Generally more net in- 
come is obtained from excellent and 
good condition ranges than from fair 
and poor condition ranges. For ex- 
ample, total average vield of vegetation 
on the upland site for four years near 
Fort Worth was 1,988 pounds for 
excellent condition, 1,704 pounds for 
good condition, 1,439 pounds for fair 
condition, and 1,114 pounds for poor 
condition. 

Quality of foliage was somewhat 
higher in excellent and good condition 
than for fair and poor condition. 
Chemical analysis of the vegetation in 
poor condition was a little lower than 
that in excellent and good condition. 
However, the difference was not as 
great as might be expected. The in- 
vading plants on poor condition ranges 
are extremely high in protein, phos- 
phorus and nitrogen free-extract when 
they are green, but their total yield is 
low and they remain palatable but a 
short time. 

The average protein content for all 
plants in excellent and good condition 
was 6 percent; for fair condition it 
was 6.50 percent; and 6.25 percent 
for vegetation on poor condition 
ranges. The total pounds of protein 
produced per acre on land in the four 
range condition classes on the upland 
site was about as follows: 


Table 1 
Total Lbs. Total Lbs. 
pretein per protein per 
acre for acre for Climax 
Condition Class all plants Plants only 
Excellent 139.00 139.00 
Good 119.00 107.00 
Fair 93.00 74.00 
Poor 69.62 37.87 
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H. O. Schulze of Mason, Texas, on 
his sheep range that is making im- 
provement under his program of 
proper stocking. Each of his pastures 
gets an occasional summer’s rest, 
which also helps. Schulze is chairman 
of the Board of Supervisors of the 
Mason County Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. 


The foregoing table gives the gross 
protein yield per acre, but since about 
half of the vegetation can safely be 
used the available protein is only 
about half indicated in the table. 
Ranges below excellent condition can- 
not be expected to improve if very 
much of the forage produced by in- 
vading plants is grazed. Safe stocking 
rates must largely be based on the 
amount of original or climax vegeta- 
tion present. Where a large percent 
of the invading plants are grazed it 
results in such heavy use of the orig- 
inal grasses and forbs that they fail to 
produce seed or increase their growth 
from tillers, rootstocks or stolens. 

The method of grading ranges ac- 
cording to condition, that is presented 
here, is based on the natural laws of 
plant ecology. Ranges in excellent con- 
dition have from 100 to 75 percent 
of the original or climax plants pres- 
ent; in good condition +5 to 50 per- 
cent of the climax plants are present; 
in fair condition 25 to 50 percent of 
the plants are climax and in poor 
ranges the amount is 0 to 25 percent. 
Invading grasses, forbs, brush and 
trees occupy the space not held by 
climax plants. The ratio of climax to 
invading plants in reversed as condi- 
tion classes advance from poor to ex- 
cellent. 

Climax plants are those that are 
best adapted by nature to the local 
soil and climate. They are the ones 
that originally grew most abundantly. 

Climax vegetation can be determin- 
ed and measured, hence it provides a 
known basis from which to grade range 
condition. Climax vegetation is re- 
constructed from correctly grazed ares 
found in soil conservation districts. 
Average grazing rates for each condi- 
tion class are determined from local 
grazing experience when available. 
Usually grass production has to be 
determined first from forage yields ob- 
tained from ranges in various condi- 
tion classes on the major range sites. 
While forage production indexes pro- 
vide a basis for initial stocking rates, 
eventual range improvement comes as 
a result of grazing adjustments based 
on current forage use checks. Degree 
of forage use, status of plant vigor, 
amount of litter, erosion and changes 
in kind and amounts of plants indicate 
whether the range management pro- 
gram is adequate. 

However, plant composition, which 
shows the rates of climax to invading 
plants is the true indicator of range 
condition. It can be measured and 
determined. After a little experience a 
man can grade his own range by ob- 
serving the kind and amount of dif- 
ferent kinds of plants found. 

Most operators want all of their 
range to become excellent. In some in- 
stances a lower condition class that 
provides a special type of seasonal 
grazing may be desired. For example, 
some operators living in the climax 
bluestem belt in Central Texas from 
the Red River to Beeville, Texas, pre- 
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fer to hold some of their range at the 
meeting point of fair and good condi- 
tion. At this stage there is a good deal 
of Texas wintergrass in the mixture. 
While this grass provides less total 
forage and protein per acre that cli- 
max bluestem, it does provide green 
grass in fall, winter and spring when 
supplemental protein feeds are scarce 
and high priced. Properly used, this 
grass provides good soil protection but 
does not prevent invasion of brush and 
summer growing weeds. 

A landowner may have some sandy 
tange that produces different kinds of 
forage than his hardlands or he may 
have a good wide valley where the 
bluestem grasses yield a good deal 
more than they do on a rocky hill or 
upland. These different kinds of 
tanges are Classified into sites. Four 
condition classes are developed for 
each site. When sites and condition 
classes are determined and mapped, a 
land and forage inventory is thus ob- 
tained. On large ranches it is often 
desirable to construct diversion fences 
on site boundaries. For example, a 
ranchman on the Highland Hereford 
district, at Marfa, ‘Texas, fenced his 
tobosa flats separate from his upland 
blue grama range. Before that his cat- 
tle concentrated on the blue grama 
ranges and under-used the tobosa 
range because cattle like blue grama 
better than tobosa. Acre per acre the 
tobosa site was the most productive 
and gains per calf were just as good 
or better than those from the blue 
grama range. Where his cattle were 
forced to eat tobosa they did well on 
it. On ranges cut up with valleys and 
ridges, water development and salting 
may be employed to obtain more equal 
use of grazing between valley and hill 
sites where fencing provides no eco- 
nomical solution. 

Soil conservation districts cover 
most of Oklahoma and ‘Texas. Guides 
for classifying range sites and condi- 
tion classes have been developed for 
all of these districts. General range 
condition class maps have been pre- 
pared on many of the districts to help 
soil conservation district supervisors in 
planning a coordinated soil and water 
conservation program for their dis- 
tricts. 

Information on Oklahoma and Tex- 
as range conditions has been analyzed 
and most of the ranges can be improv- 
ed a great deal before they will again 
be as good as they were 80 years ago. 
The estimated condition of about 126 
million acres of native ranges in both 
States is as follows: 

One to 5 percent still have 70 to 
100 percent of the original plants pres- 


ent; 10 to 15 percent have 50 to 75, 

40 percent have 25 to 50 percent 

present and 40 percent have only 0 to 

25 percent left. 

Range condition helps give us a 
perspective of the land’s true produc- 
ing potential. ‘Too many people have 
never seen grass land at its best, and 
it is easy to underrate land production 
when most of the range land is less 
than half as good as it can be. 

Where bluestem is climax it pro- 
duces nearly twice the beef per acre 
as invading buffalograss. A man with 
only buffalograss is getting only half 
what nature originally provided. Given 
an understanding of range condition 
classes a man is given a goal to aim 
at. With an attainable goal in sight, 
most men have the courage to attain 
it. The major opportunity on grass- 
lands is not to make two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before, but 
rather to get one to four blades of 
grass to grow where four grew origin- 
ally. 

These two states have the land and 
climatic resources to double and per- 
haps treble their present grass _ re- 
sources. This great improvement will 
become a reality when the following 
accomplishments have been achieved 
on all land: 

1. Rangeland grazed tolerantly and 

restored to the desired condition. 

2. One hundred and ten million 
acres of trees, brush and weeds 
satisfactorily controlled. 
Necessary developments for live- 
stock and grassland management, 
installed such as: 

a. Fencing 

b. Stock Water 

c. Water conservation measures 

d. Corrals and feeding conven- 

iences 

+. Seeding of millions of acres of 
abandoned farmlands and mil- 
lions of acres of low condition 
rangelands. 

. Needed supplies of home grown 
and commercial supplementary 
feeds are provided for. 

6. Necessary cooperative action on 
part of landowners and public is 
taken. 

There is a direct correlation be- 
tween amount of soil splash and rate 
of rainfall penetration and pounds of 
forage and litter on the range. Field 
checks have been made by Soil Con- 
servation Service on important range 
sites in Rio Grande Plains near Carrizo 
Springs, ‘T'rans-Pecos near Pecos, Ed- 
wards Plateau near San Angelo, Grand 
Prairie near Fort Worth, Western 
Cross ‘Timbers near Jacksboro, Rolling 
Red Plains near Cheyenne, Okla- 


w 
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RANGES 


Ranges on normal upland site in excellent, good, fair, and poor 
condition, typical of the bluestem belt in central Oklahoma and 
Texas. The land is very similar on all four of these ranges. If all were 
in excellent condition, they would be covered largely with little 
bluestem, Indiangrass, big bluestem, and sideoats grama with only 


small amounts of the latter. 
1. Range in excellent condition. 


2 


Range in good condition. Less than 75 percent of the cover is 


made up of little and big bluestem and Indiangrass. 


w 


Range in fair condition. Less than 50 percent of the grass is 


composed of the better bluestems. 


4. Range in poor condition. Less than 25 percent is made up of 
the better bluestems. Short grasses and annual weeds are the 


most common kinds of plants. 


homa, High Plains near Big Spring 
and Amarillo. 

Ranges with the most cover had the 
the best soil protection and moisture 
intake was much faster on all areas 
evaluated. Also there was a close corre- 
lation between soil splash and mois- 
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ture absorption and range condition. 
Ranges in excellent condition produce 
the most forage and generally have 
more litter per acre than ranges in 
lower condition classes. 
For example, hourly moisture intake 
(Continued on page, 22) 


; 
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Grazing Lands 


(Continued from page 21) 


was four-tenths of an inch on bare 
ground. A range in low fair condition 
had 800 pounds of vegetation per 
acre, the soil soaked up one inch per 
hour; on a range in low good condi- 
tion with 8,000 pounds of cover per 
acre, water was absorbed at rate of 8.4 
inches per hour. Most all of the eval- 
uations show that from 2,000 to 3,000 
pounds of well distributed cover per 
acre is adequate for soil and water 
conservation. 

On bare ground soil splash amount- 
ed to 72 tons per acre; it was only 35 
tons where cover weighed 1,200 
pounds per acre; it was reduced to 14 
tons per acre when cover weighed 
2,200 pounds; it was only 6 tons per 
per acre where cover weighed 3,300 
pounds and splash dropped to nothing 
when cover weighed 4,800 pounds 
per acre. Soil is adequately protected 
when splash is not over 6 tons per 
acre. 

These evaluations revealed the sin- 
gular role of algae and lichens in 
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and %”) plus NEW tong with concealed 
spring to prevent pinching; deeper throat for 
use from any angle; Digits changed individ- 
ually from front. $4.00 and up according to 
numbers or letters wanted. 

See your dealer or 
Send for FREE Illustrated Price Folder 


WESTON MFG. & SUPPLY CO 
1965 Speer Bivd., Denver, Colo. 


SERVING 
WEST TEXAS 


Milk-Ice Cream 


Phone 6966 
322 Pullam Street 


P. O. Box 992 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


water-proofing the soil surface. At first 
runoff is high and soil splash slight. 
Continuous peppering by heavy rain- 
drops eventually dislodges part of the 
protective coat and soil splash is in- 
creased. Algae covering is greater on 
lightly grazed or protected ranges. 

Algae and lichens serve as pioneer- 
ing plants and provide a place for seeds 
to germinate and grow because mois- 
ture under algae is generally higher 
than on bare ground. 


Weeds, trees and brush are taking 
over land in Texas and Oklahoma fast- 
er than it can be cleared. There are 
about 112 million acres of these 
plants. The woods are getting deeper 
every year. 

Generally, brush and trees increased 
since the introduction of domestic 
livestock and modification of the orig- 
inal grasslands by grazing. Individual 
areas of original grassland totalling 
thousands or acres have withstood in- 
vasion of trees and brush. Some climax 
bluestem ranges on the Richardson, 
and Cherryhome ranches at Jacks- 
boro, Texas, have no mesquite. On 
many ranches are examples of climax 
bluestem holding mesquite in check. 
The Fort Worth Prairie, a limestone 
region near Fort Worth, Texas, has 
only a minor mesquite invasion. 
Thousands of livestock from the mes- 
quite areas have been shipped to Fort 
Worth to be grazed. A few mesquite 
trees and switches are found on most 
ranges but invasion is slow and trees 
remain stunted. Competition from 
grass on the somewhat droughty well- 
drained limestone prairie provides a 
poor habitat for mesquite, a plant with 
high water requirements. However, 
where ranges have been grazed severely 
and nothing but buffalograss, three- 
awn and annual weeds remain, the 
mesquite invades readily, develops 
open stands; the trees may develop 
trunks eight to twelve inches in dia- 
meter and grow 15 to 20 feet high. 

Short grasses with low vigor have 
failed to provide sufficient competi- 
tion to forestall mesquite invasion 
from Fort Worth to the High Plains 
and Trans-Pecos. There are many in- 
stances, however, where grass stands in 
good and excellent condition have pre- 
vented significant brush or tree inva- 
sion. Some of the Tobosa swags, alkali 
sacaton and sacaton flats of the Trans- 
Pecos have no invading brush. 


Once established, trees and brush 
are too deeply rooted and generally 
are capable of surviving grass compe- 
petition. Mechanical or chemical con- 
trols have to be used to control them. 
However, there are many examples 
where good stands of vigorous climax 
grasses are hindering sprout growth 
and are preventing seedlings from 
growing. 

Control of brush and trees must be 
resolved through good range manage- 
ment, mechanical and chemical con- 
trols and range seeding. 


On 126 million acres of native graz- 
ing land in Oklahoma and Texas, 
which is largely lower than excellent 
condition, natural revegetation is the 
means by which the largest good will 
come. Where brush is not a serious 
problem, where ranges are in excellent 
good and well into fair condition, 
sufficient plants are present for natu- 
ral revegetation. On ranges in these 
condition classes most new plant 


growth will originate from rootstocks, 
tillers and stolens. Mature, sodforming 
Indiangrass, big bluestem, sideoats 
grama, tobosa, and seacoast bluestem 
often increase 2 to 6 inches outward 
from each side in a growing season. 
With tillering grasses like blue grama, 
little bluestem, Texas wintergrass, tall 
dropseed and pink pappasgrass, maxi- 
mum outward growth is 2 to 2 inches 
per year from each side. Other espec- 
ially active sod formers spread from 2 
inches to 6 feet in favorable years. 
Some of these are: Buffalograss, curly- 
mesquite, vinemesquite, and western 
wheatgrass. 

Some reproduction from seed oc- 
curs on ranges in higher condition 
classes but gencrally this type of stand 
improvement is far less important 
than extension from vegetative parts. 
Many seedlings sprout but live only a 
short time and die of competition 
from established plants. Often little 
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bluestem, in climax stands, produces 
as many as 40-100 seedlings per 
square yard, but practically all dies be- 
fore fall. Grasses of the following 
species produce numerous seedlings 
under favorable conditions: Little 
bluestem, cane bluestem and New 
Mexico bluestem, and all species of 
the following kinds: threeawns, needle- 
grass, brome, tanglehead, pappasgrass, 
Chloris, Trichloris, Paspalums and 
sandburs. 

Natural seeding is better on moder- 
ately grazed summer rested ranges 
than on heavily grazed or summer 
grazed areas. It is rare on heavily used 
ranges. 

Following are results of natural 
seeding on a few ranches: 

Richardson ranch, Jacksboro, Texas. 
Range in fair condition. The number 
of one and two year old plants per 
square yard was: ‘Texas wintergrass — 
6; little bluestem — 24. Range had 


(Top) 
A few little bluestem plants can be seen in the lefthand corner of 
this picture. Buffalograss is the most adundant grass in the rest of 
the photograph. The individual pegs in the picture mark the location 
of a tiny seedling of little bluestem found in the dense stand of 
buffalograss. This particular range has been rested and numerous 
bluestem seedlings have strung up from seed originating from nearby 


bluestem plants. 


(Bottom) 
Same area one year later. Little bluestem seedlings increased in size 
and height almost obscuring the original buffalograss sod which has 
decreased greatly in density, height and vigor. This is the process that 
nature used to improve range condition under proper grazing man- 


agement. 
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All food depends upon the soil which nourishes the plants that become food 
for man and animals. That’s one of the many things that city folks learn when 
they are “taken out to the farm” by Swift & Company’s public service exhibit 
called FOOD FOR LIFE. Cross sections of three separate farms show the 
important part that the farmer and his soil play in food production and the 
health of the nation’s 162-million people. 
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been grazed moderately vearlong for 
four years. 

Gage-Catto ranch, Marfa, Texas. 
There were from 5 to 15 cane blue- 
stem seedlings in threeawn-burrograss 
sod, but none on bare ground. Some 
burrograss and purple threeawn seed- 
lings were found on bare ground. 
These were ranges in poor and fair 
condition but had been rested for 
two summers and carried full quota 
cattle in winter. 

On the John Royal ranch, Menard, 
Texas, a chalky hillside of 5 acres had 
numerous little bluestem plants one 
and two years old. There were about 
40 plants per square yard. Seventy- 
five percent of them were seedlings 
and vear old plants. In some valleys 
cleared of brush, in two vears, Indian- 
grass had increased 200 percent, Texas 
wintergrass and Canada wildrye 300 
percent, curlymesquite improved 50 
percent in cover, vigor is better, rain- 
fall absorption is high. Grazing was 
vearlong on curlymesquite but blue- 
stem and Indiangrass were rested in 
summer. 

Little bluestem seedlings and year 
old plants varied from 6 to 40 plants 
per square vard on several check plots 
on Norden ranch, south of Kerrville, 
Texas. On limestone range from which 
dense stands of blueberry juniper, 
Spanish oak and liveoak was cleared 
two years ago. Range has been rested 
in the summer. On rested range dense 
stands of little bluestem seedlings were 
observed on both bare soil and in 
dense buffalograss adjacent to good 
stands of mature little bluestem 
plants. There was no improvement on 
cleared area continuously grazed. 

On the sandy ridges of the Chey- 
enne, Oklahoma Land Utilization Pro- 


the earth, which makes it a SUPERIOR 
calcium supplement, by nature. 


ROCKS and SHELLS are the other two 
natural sources of calcium supplement, re- 
gardless of brand names under which they 
are sold, after being crushed for use. 


Please read the following quotation from the DIRECTOR of the 
Texas Feed Control Service, as per his letter dated July 29, 1954. 


“There would be no objection on our part to the use of the term 
‘naturally powdered limestone’ by feed manufacturers on feed labels 
as suggested by the Texas Carbonate Company since, according to 
our information on the product manufacture, the statement 
would be true. However, the responsibility would rest with the individ- 
ual feed manufacturer to make sure that this term is applied only to 
this type of calcium carrier.” 


WILL YOU ask your mixed feed and mineral manufacturer to use 
“CARBOTEX” and the above mentioned designation? That will give 
you a quality calcium supplement and the truth, as to type used. 


TEXAS CARBONATE CO. 


FLORENCE, TEXAS 


ject numerous seedlings of the follow- 
ing perennial grasses were found: lit- 
tle bluestem, sand lovegrass and sand 
paspalum. Few seedlings were observ- 
ed on hardlands. 

Self-ruling democratic soil conserva- 
tion districts are taking action to im- 
prove range conditions and do other 
needful conservation work on_ the 
land. Oklahoma and Texas soil con- 
servation district cooperators already 
have over 30 million acres of grazing 
land planned for conservation. On a 
good many acres the better grasses 
are thickening and soil and water 
erosion problems are fewer. Some 
ranges have improved 25 to 50 percent 
in + to 8 years. A good example is the 
A. P. Atkins ranch near Guymon, 
Oklahoma. Over one million and a 
half acres of poor farmland have been 
seeded to native and introduced 
grasses. 
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When your freight has got to get there call your 
Santa Fe man. Let him put the power of Santa Fe 
into the job of handling your freight shipments. 


There are 61 Santa Fe Offices from ‘coast-to-coast’ with 
One in your territory as near as your telephone. Call today. 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


THE SUFFOLK-- 


MORE PROFITABLE BECAUSE OF: 


Small, smooth heads . . . LESS TROUBLE AT LAMBING TIME. 
Alert . . . ACTIVE — BETTER RUSTLERS 
Open face .. . NO WOOL BLINDNESS. 


Unequalled constitutions . . . GREATER HARDINESS, BETTER RUSTLERS, MORE 
LAMBS THAT GET FAT FASTER. 


Excellent Mutton Form ... WEIGHT MORE, SELL FOR MORE. 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 
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Analyzing Livestock 
And Meat Situation 


By SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER CHICAGO BUREAU 


LIVESTOCK prices have been run- 
ning pretty much to form over the 
last 30 days. How the rest of the year 
may go has the trade wondering, how- 
ever, for there will be thousands of 
tons of red meat to move during the 
holiday season when competition from 
poultry in record volume and at new 
low prices promises to be intense. It 
is being planned that way by the 
poultry people. 

Choice and prime feed steers have 
been forging ahead in the Cornbelt 
until the top at Chicago has reached 
$32.00. Prime heifers have touched 
$28.00. In the hog trade there was a 
dip to $18.75, but now top hogs are 
reliably back at $20.00. The only 
trouble is that there aren’t so many 
180 to 200 Ib. shoats left, the only 
meat-type kinds shippers want to pay 
a premium for. From now on the crop 
will be heavier and, already develop- 
ing, discounts against hogs scaling 250 
Ibs. upward will increase. Many grow- 
ers haven’t marketed a hog and, of 
course, their holdings are getting up 
there in avoirdupois. Probably the big- 
gest struggle of all has come in fat 
lambs that cost $19.00 down, mostly 
$18.00 and $19.00, laid down in 
Cornbelt and Intermountain feedlots. 
For a short while there has been a 
thin market as high on “scratch” sales 
as $23.00; then $22.00, but at mid- 
November $21.00 was the best at Chi- 
cago, with comparable clippers at 
$20.00 and vearlings $18.00 down. So 
far vearling wethers, both rough and 
lamb-tvpe, have sold relatively better 
than lambs. It’s the season for fed 
western lambs to “handle” much bet- 
ter and, if winter finishers are to make 
any money, to bring higher prices. 

But lamb is highly involved in the 
competitive red meat and poultry mill 
which is still grinding with all hop- 
pers full. The average price of killer 
steers at Chicago has finally climbed 
out ahead of a year earlier after aver- 
aging well below 1953 for months 
during which time stockers and feed- 
ers, and consequently medium killers, 


brought more money than the trade 
had expected. At times stock cattle 
sold $5.00 over a year earlier, generally 
$2.00 to $4.00. Now the problem for 
commercial and Cornbelt feedlots is 
to come out on these replacements in 
a killer market that has evidently 
about run its race insofar as choice 
and prime steers and heifers are con- 
cerned; and in the face of early No- 
vember declines in common, medium 
and low-good grades. Most killer steers 
and heifers have been and still are, 
sending home pretty good money. But 
a higher laving-in cost era is up next, 
with feed costs about as high as last 
vear, and mounting. The official es- 
timate of cattie on feed November 1 
looked fully as large as last year, with 
California 41 percent larger. More 
conservative figures on the West 
Coast indicate a 30 percent increase. 
Everyone knows there will be more 
hogs and plenty of lambs. The hog 
corn ratio seems all right around 13 to 
1 but while fat lambs are still slightly 
higher than a year earlier, feeders cost 
a lot more money this vear, leaving 
finishers with little to work on unless 
dressed lamb can more successfully 
fight itself through the winter meat 
and fowl defensive now lining up. 
When have chicken fryers and even 
Beltsville turkeys been so cheap? 


The widening price spread in hogs 
poses no economic unhappiness for 
growers holding butchers scaling 240 
to 300 pounds. Countrymen fed for 
weight, and evidently will get paid, 
but at $1.00 to $2.00 lower prices 
than for 175 to 200 pound averages. 
While fat lambs are higher than last 
vear as Thanksgiving approaches, most 
lambs cost $2.00 to $3.00 per cwt. 
more on the range and at leading 
markets, exactly as did stocker and 
feeder cattle and calves. Many winter 
cattle finishers have been cynical of 
replacement prices for weeks. But 
their skepticism seemed to break down 
when they arrived on the range, or 
visited leading markets. At mid-No- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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STEEL PRODUCTS 
for FARM and RANCH 


Barn Door Hardware «+ 
Stucco Netting + Ornamental 
Fence + Nails + Coil Springs « 
Flower Bed Border + 

Gates and Accessories 

Give your farm club and 
organization meetings a boost! 
Show the half-hour sound and 
color film, Farmer Brown— 
Steelworker, which shows the ; , 
manufacture of CF&I Steel Products as po 
well as their actual use on Farm and Ranch. 

Available without charge from The Film THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
Department, The Colorado Fuel and Iron DENVER + OAKLAND ™ 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1920, Denver, Colorado. 
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For more than half a century Texas farmers and ranchmen 
have depended on SAMSCO for pumps and pumping 
equipment to provide that absolute essential - water. Let 
us help solve YOUR water problem. 
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top flocks in the United 
States and England. 
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Outdoor Notes 


By JOE AUSTELL SMALL 


THE COMMON baldpate is often 
called “thief duck”. Because it is a 
surface-feeding bird, it cannot dive for 
wild celery roots, its favorite food. 

Rather than miss out on this deli- 
cacy completely, the baldpate keeps 
company with redheads and canvas- 
backs, carefully watching while they 
dive for celery roots in deep water. 
When the ducks break surface, the 
baldpate is there waiting. Snatching a 
juicy mouthful of celery roots from 
the diver’s bill, he gets to heck away 
fast. 

The baldpate’s social standing 
among redheads and canvasbacks is 
not high .. . 

Snake-Eater 

Water snakes are often charged 
with holding down fish population 
by eating small fish of many species. 

In at least one case, however, the 
worm has turned. Barney Wanie of 
the Wisconsin Conservation Depart- 
ment thinks that trout may also be a 
factor in holding down the water 
snake population. In examining a nine 
inch brook trout taken from the 
Mecan River in Wisconsin, Wanie 
found 11 small water snakes in its 
stomach! In fact, there was only one 
shiner and a night crawler in addi- 


tion to the snakes — making them the 
chief food for this particular trout! 
Charley Horse 

Many times I have wondered about 
origination of the expression “charley 
Here ‘tis: 

During the 1890's, baseball dia- 
monds were not given the special 
care that is given to them today. How- 
ever, club owners did try to keep their 
fields playable. 

In Chicago, the White Sox em- 
ployed a heavy roller to smooth out 
the playing surface. It was drawn by 
a lame horse called Charley. It was 
natural for the fans to apply the term 
“charley horse” to any plaver who 
exhibited a muscular injury resulting 
in stiffness or lameness of an arm or 
leg. 

Colt for Christmas 

If he loves guns and the outdoors, 
you can look the whole dad-blamed 
world over and you can’t find a finer 
present for him than a Colt handgun! 
Or, make it a_ really memorable 
Christmas by spoiling yourself — buy 
that Colt vou’ve been dreaming about 
all these years. Your gun is there — 
just as if it had been made with your 
personal needs in blueprint form be- 
fore the gunmaker’s eyes! Look over 
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vember the average cost of stocker and 
feeders at eight big replacement cat- 
tle markets still stood close to $19.00 
compared with a little more than 
$17.00 twelve months earlier. The 
Kansas City average at $18.95 com- 
pared with $17.58 and Fort Worth 
was $16.22 against $14.75. 

For weeks on end this summer, 
common to low-good killing steers and 
heifers stood higher than last year, a 
position attributable in large part to 
broad replacement buying from coast 
to coast, with California leading early 
until its feedlots were literally jam- 
packed. Later the West Coast dropped 
out, and now is wondering where the 
East is getting all the money to push 
fat cattle up to $32.00 — and still 
pay $19.00 to $23.00 for feeders, year- 
lings and steer calves. California has 
not been able to sell so-called choice 
steers above $24.50; that $32.00 in 
the midwest looks outlandish. But the 
explanation offered in the far West 
that the Southwest this fall has been 
consigning so much beef to the Coast 
that beef salesmen there have been 
swamped, hardly accounts for Cali- 
fornia’s inability to sell top cattle, and 
choice and prime beef, in line with 
Chicago and New York. All this 
Southwest meat was mostly cow and 
low-priced steer and heifer beef, us- 
ually little or no handicap in the mat- 
ter of wholesaling choice and prime 
beef. 

In this connection national cow 
slaughter has been running high this 
summer, standing at 31.2 this year 


compared with 28 percent during the 
first nine months of 1953. September 
national slaughter ran 35.9 percent of 
cows, August 35.8, a hint that the 
cattle cycle of increased production is 
coming to an end. Smaller cow num- 
bers are expected during the final 
quarter this year as well as in 1955 
but there appears little chance of any 
measurable letup in cattle on feed 
early next year when, too, more hogs 
are in prospect. And for whatever in- 
creased amount of meat it may mean 
next year, Mexican cattle will be on 
hand Dec. 1, purchases having been 
made at 8¥2 cents per pound for ex- 
port when the border opens where 
such cattle will finally cost around 16 
cents, about in line with comparable 
natives. 

Already regarded as too high, com- 
mon and medium grade stock cattle 
not only Southwest but mid-West and 
Northwest, have been declining for 
several weeks, partly, some say, due to 
the January advent of the first Mexi- 
cans since 1952. Advices from the re- 
gional Cattlemen’s Association of the 
Mexican State of Chihuahua, indicate 
it has 40,000 head ready while the 
more inclusive Cattlemen’s Union 
says 80,000 head are available. Senti- 
ment in the Cornbelt is that most of 
cattle will stay right in the Southwest 
and that their effect in meat volume 
will be cancelled by a drop in cow 
slaughter next year. Unable to any- 
where match mid-West fed steer 
prices, California has ceased to be a 
buying factor at intermountain mar- 
kets with the result that many more 
Colorado and Nebraska feed steers are 
helping to fill the gap of choice and 
prime at Chicago where however there 
is just as much concern about winter 
feeding margins as anywhere else. 
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their catalog and you'll see what I 
mean. Colt has been making guns so 
long, their line is so complete that 
they have your needs faded — no 
matter what those needs are! 

Three of the most famous handguns 
ever made are the Match Trigger 
Woodsman, the Sport Model Woods- 
man, and the Officer's Model Match. 
Hold any of these guns in your hand, 
compare it with any other gun — you 
can even see the difference! 

The Colt boys have a dilly of a 
Handgun Manual and Catalog which 
they'll send you free. It’s worth writ- 
ing for! Address a card or letter to 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company, 1110 
Van Dyke Avenue, Hartford 15, Con- 
necticut. 

Prolific Crawdads 

Like the mouse that has a litter 
every three weeks, the crawfish offsets 
the great predatory toll on its num- 
bers by simply producing 200 to 300 
eggs and hatching most of them into 
edible young. In fact, most of the 
voung are eaten with only a few grow- 
ing up to propagate the race. 

Things You May Not Know 


The woodcock has its ears located 
in front of its eves. 

An Irish Wolfhound on Colum- 
bus’s ship is believed to have been the 
first dog of a recognized breed to set 
foot on American soil. 

Pheasant cocks have been found 
starved in the dead of winter. Their 
long tails froze to the ground and 
imprisoned them. 

A good team of Arctic sled dogs, 
pushed by an expert driver, can cover 
100 miles a day with a light load. 

Lobsters, which were once thought 


to do little ocean traveling, drift hun- 
dreds of miles as tiny, spider-like lob- 
sterings before settling down to the 
sea bottom. 

The common toad eats about 
10,000 garden pests a year. Its work 
is worth about twenty dollars an- 
nually. 

The throat and ears of the beaver 
are equipped with valves which vol- 
untarily close when the animal dives 
and open when it comes to the sur- 
face. 


SHEEP IN FAIR SHAPE 
November 19, 1954 
THE RANGE is short and feeding is 
going on. Had very little rain. In 
spots oats are up and doing fine, other 
spots oats not up. Have 30 acres of 
clover up and doing fair as we have 
had a little better than 2 inches of 
rain in a small spot in last three 
weeks. Sheep and cattle in fair shape. 
Deer hunting fair. Bucks acorn fat. 
ANDREW ECKHART 


Hondo, Texas 


November 17, 1954 
WE ARE getting lots of rain and lots 
of good grain pasture. Hope you folks 
are getting some of it. 
We missed you at the State Fair 
this year. 
W. E. COUCH 
Rambouillet Breeder 
Waxahachie, Texas 
November 15, 1954 
HAD NICE results from ad in No- 
vember magazine, thanks to you. 
MRS. M. LEE WOODWARD 
Lampasas, ‘T'exas 
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THE BEST MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 


with MEDICATION added 


to help prevent 


BLOAT & SCOURS 


Here is your BEST Mineral Supplement, with Medication 
added to help prevent Bloat, Scours and certain types of Field 
and Brush Poisoning. In addition V-MIX furnishes all the 
minerals known to aid in animal growth and food digestion. 


Vitamins too are added — One trial will convince you. 


FARM PRODUCTS co. 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


FORTE, DUPEE, SAWYER COMPANY 


311 SUMMER STREET -- BOSTON, MASS. 


WOOL 


MOHAIR 


SOUTHWESTERN 


JACK L. TAYLOR 


BOX 467 -- PHONE 688 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C. J. WEBRE, JR. 


2301 WACO -- PHONE 3568 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Texas Greets Turkish Minister 
Of Agriculture and Associates 


ON NOVEMBER 12, Nebim Ok- 
mem, Minister of Agriculture of Turk- 
ey, and his party visited Rocksprings, 
Texas, where the citizenship and the 


Christmas Gifts 
of Quality 


Western Type Hats 


by Knox .............. 10.00 to 40.00 
Michaels Stern 

65.00 
Stein Block 

75.00 to 100.00 


Arrow Shirts 
Field and Stream Jackets 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO 
SHOP AT — 


‘Tommy Quick 


““MEN’S WEAR” 


San Angelo, Texas 
ROE 


ranch people went all out to make 
that trip an enjoyable and memorable 
one for the visitors. 

The ‘Turks were entertained in a 
number of other areas of the state but 
at Rocksprings, center of the Angora 
goat producing area of the nation, 
the Turkish Minister was given spe- 
cial honors. Through Senator Dorsey 
Hardeman, San Angelo, representing 
Governor Shivers, who was out of the 
state, the Minister of Agriculture was 
made an honorary Texas citizen. The 
officials of the American Angora Goat 
Breeders Association presented Mr. 
Okmem with two outstanding Angora 
goats and an honorary membership in 
the association. 

J. A. Miller, President of the Ed- 
wards County Chamber of Commerce, 
made a presentation also, giving Mr. 
Okmem a nice Texas style ranch hat. 

Mrs. Robert W. Reid of Hillsboro, 
New Mexico then presented the 
Turkish Minister of Agriculture with 
a black and white hand woven Angora 
blanket, one of the most beautiful 
that the entire gathering had ever 
seen. 

In the morning the Turkish party 
and their hosts visited the office of 
the Angora goat registry association 
and the carefully kept ranch of Len 


PaTENTE® 


© Patented “Floating 
Comfort” 


Adjusts Automatically 


Nothing could give the man in the house more 
pleasure than to relax completely in a Barcalounger! 
M-m-m, what a wonderful feeling. Adjusts instantly 
to any position from sitting to reclining. It’s the only 
reclining chair with Patented Floating Comfort . . . 
supports the body at five vital points. It’s the perfect 
Christmas gift, and one he'll enjoy for the rest of his 


life. See it today! 


SEE IT AT 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


GIVE HIM A 


A gift he'll never forget 


from 


$149.50 


®@ For Living Room, Den or 
Office 


@ Many Models to Choose 
From 


Clark, located near Rocksprings. 

A luncheon and reception were held 
at the Community Park building near 
Rocksprings. 

They had previously visited Kerr- 
ville and ‘Texas A & M College and 
were to see later the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station near Sonora and 
Texas ‘Technological College at Lub- 
bock. 

Considerable state and national 
publicity accompanied the visit of the 
Turkish Minister and his associates 
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and their tour through Texas was 
under the supervision of D. A. Adam, 
Staff Assistant of the ‘Texas A & M 
College Extension Service. 

With Mr. Okmem were Enver Er- 
lat, Director General, Veterinary Di- 
vision, Ministry of Agriculture; Zeki 
Saver, Director Cotton Experiment 
Station work, Ministry of Agriculture; 
Akif Cakmen, the Director General of 
Agriculture Supply Agency, (farm 
machinery, etc.), Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 


DISTINGUISHED TURKISH VISITOR 


PRESENTED ANGORA GOATS 


In the center is shown visitor, Nebim Okmem, Minister of Agri- 
culture of Turkey, who had just been presented the top quality 
Angora goat by Bob Davis of Uvalde, left, and the outstanding 
Angora buck by Fred Earwood of Sonora, right. The Turkish 
Minister of Agriculture had also been presented with numerous 
other presents as the goat industry of Texas welcomed him and his 
party. He is shown wearing his Texas ranch style hat. 


NEEDS HELP ON 
GOATSKINS SUPPLY 


PROBLEM 


JACK WINSLOW of the Benz Kid 
Company, 209 Market Street, Lynn, 
Mass., writes the magazine seeking in- 
formation on sources of skins from 
the southwestern region. He writes: 
“Our firm is engaged in the exclu- 
sive manufacture of goatskins for the 
shoe, slipper and boot industry. At 
the present time, owing to the inter- 
national situation in many of the na- 
tions from whom we formerly import- 
ed skins, we are constantly looking for 
new sources of supply. This has proved 
very difficult and the writer is very 
much interested in gathering any in- 


formation regarding a source of domes- 
tic skins. Unfortunately the article 
in the “Post” gave a very detailed 
account of your wool market but failed 
to mention whether any of the hides 
were being bought by American tan- 
ners. 

“About ten years ago our firm tried 
a few domestic skins and unfortun- 
ately they did not work out to our 
satisfaction. However, we believe this 
might well have been attributed to the 
fact that we definitely bought a very 
low grade of skin from a more than 
arid region.” 

As the magazine has no information 
relative to this problem it might be 
that some of our readers could help 
this company and thereby the Angora 
goat industry. 
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OFFICERS 
C. R. Hatymark, President 
C. R. Wess, Executive Vice-President 
T. Wayne Harnris, Vice-President 
Ray W. Wittoucusy, Vice-President 
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Wo. H. Ocirvy, Cashier 
NorMan McNutt, Asst. Cashier 
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—"“TIME, TESTED 


SERVICE 


Wishing You a Merry Christmas 


for the 72nd Time 


For more than 70 years this institution 
has pioneered in a service of sound, con- 
servative financing for the vast ranching 
area and the community which is its 
center. 


We are proud of the loyalty and friend- 
ship of our patrons who have made our 
progress possible and our service to them 
a pleasure. 


Bank 


IN WEST TEXAS’ 
MEMBER F.D.L.C. 


DIRECTORS 
C. R. HALLMARK 
C. R. WEBB 
T. Wayne Harris 
Ray W. WILLoUGHBY 
H. Jorpan 
FRANK CANNON 
Emmett D. Cox 
Wit C. Jones 
Joun Marcu 
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SHEEP AND GOAT MARKETS 
SHOW LITTLE CHANGE 


S 


within a narrow range in Texas during 


HEEP AND goat prices fluctuated to $1 above or below October’s close, 
the Agricultural Marketing Service re- 


November. Net changes were limited _ ported. 


RANCH LOANS 


Long Term Low Rate 
Terms Fitted to Your Needs 


Fred R. Beasley, Appraiser 
500 Transit Tower 2519 Colorado 209 Pioneer Drive 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS SAN ANGELO TEXAS ABILENE, TEXAS 


SAN ANTONIO MORTGAGE LOAN OFFICE, 500 Transit Tower, San Antonio, Texas 


J. C. Hunnicutt James A. Prugel 


Receipts of sheep and lambs at the 
two major terminal stockyards in 
Texas during Nov. 1-19 totaled slight- 
ly less than 32,000. This was seven 
per cent more than the same period 
in October and 45 per cent more than 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
More than 24,000 of the total arrived 
at Fort Worth. The other 7,100 went 
to San Antonio. 


Around 75 per cent of the supply 
at Fort Worth was made up of slaugh- 
ter and feeder lambs. Ewes comprised 
most of the balance. Yearlings and 
aged wethers were relatively scarce. 


Aged shorn offerings and stocker 
and feeder lambs made up the bulk 
of November’s supply at San Antonio. 
Slaughter lambs were comparatively 
scarce and narrowly tested most of the 
month. 

According to AMS’s Crop Report- 
ing Board’s Nov. 1 Lamb Feeding 
Situation, the number of sheep and 
lambs to be fed for the winter and 
spring market is expected to be smaller 
than a year earlier for the country as a 
whole. Dry weather restricted develop- 


Support Your Own Product 


If it's wool or mohair, it’s got to be good. Are you supporting 
your industry by insisting upon wool and mohair clothing 
and other products? When buying a car, do you request 


wool or mohair upholstery? 


JOIN US IN THE BETTER PREPARATION 
OF WOOL AND MOHAIR FOR MARKET 


DEMAND WOOL 
AND MOHAIR 
FABRICS 


DON’T 
JUST DEPEND 
ON OTHERS 


SEE THE 
SONORA 
WOOL AND 
MOHAIR SHOW 


YOU WILL 
ENJOY IT! 


Complete Facilities for 
Handling Six Million Pounds of 
Wool and Mohair 


If It’s Wool or Mohair — 
It’s Wonderful 


SONORA WOOL 
MOHAIR CO. 


SONORA, TEXAS 
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ment of wheat pastures in Texas and 
only a limited number of lambs are 
on irrigated oat pastures. 

Supplemental feeding increased on 
the low rolling plains of Texas and 
over much of the plateau area. Stalk 
fields and irrigated wheat supplied 
some feed on the high plains, but 
dryland wheat is short and is not ex- 
pected to last long unless rain comes 
soon. However, supplemental feeding 
tapered off in eastern, southeastern 
and northern blackland counties 
where early planted small grains of- 
fered more grazing following recent 
rains. 

Pricewise, good and choice wooled 
and shorn slaughter lambs looked 
about 50 cents per 100 pounds high- 
er than October’s close at San An- 
tonio. Lower grades were 25 cents to 
50 cents lower. Fort Worth quoted 
both wooled and shorn lambs about 
50 cents lower. Good to prime wooled 
slaughter lambs brought $18 to $20 
per 100 pounds at San Antonio. Good 
and choice lots made $17.50 to $18.50 
at Fort Worth. 

Good and choice shorn lambs took 
$16.75 to $18 at San Antonio and 
$16.50 to $18 at Fort Worth. Utility 
grades were down to $15 at San An- 
tonio, while cull and _ utility sorts 
went at $9.50 to $15 at Fort Worth. 

Scattered sales of slaughter year- 
lings held steady at both points. Good 
grades scored up to $15 at Fort Worth 
and $12.50 at San Antonio. 

Aged wethers were not quoted at 
Fort Worth, but utility to low-choice 
lots sold steady to $1 lower at $7 to 
$10 at San Antonio. 


Slaughter ewes were in smaller sup- 
ply and prices ruled steady to 25 
cents higher at Fort Worth and steady 
to 50 cents higher at San Antonio. 
Cull to good kinds ranged from $4 
to $6. 

Outlets for feeder lambs improved 
and trading was more active during 
November. Prices looked 50 cents 
higher at San Antonio and 50 cents 
to $1 higher at Fort Worth. Medium 
and good wooled feeder lambs cleared 
Fort Worth at $13 to $16, while 
shorn kinds returned $12 to $14. San 
Antonio moved feeder lambs at $10 
to $12.50 and good shorn yearling 
feeders at $11.50 per 100 pounds. 


Only sheep and lamb activity in the 
range country this month included 
two loads of clipped feeder lambs that 
sold in the Edwards Plateau area at 
$15 per 100 pounds. No wool sales 
were listed with AMS’s livestock mar- 
ket news office at Fort Worth. 

Goat prices were more stable dur- 
ing November thi sheep and lambs. 
Some mature slaughter goats were 25 
cents higher than October’s close, but 


“Did | do it right that time, Mr. 
McGuire?” 
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the month with no change. MY 


Receipts, totaling around 3,500, 
were five per cent smaller than the 
same period last month and 25 per 
cent smaller than a year ago. Slaughter 


4 


goats and kids comprised the bulk of | 3 


supplies. Most of these were Spanish | & 
type goats. Stocker goats were scarce. | & 

Mid-November sales found the 
bulk of mature slaughter goats quoted 
at $4 to $5.50 per 100 pounds, witha | ¢ 
few sales at $6. Kids bulked at $3 to | & 
$4 each, with a few at $4.75 to $5 | 


per head. 


Texas mohair sales were limited to | ¥% 
12 or 13 cars at 6442 cents to 65 cents 
per pound, delivered. 

Prices for cattle and hogs followed 
a mixed trend in Texas during No- 
vember. Net changes in cattle prices | 8 
ranged from $1 higher to $1 lower | & 
than October’s close, while hogs sold | ¥&% 
no more than 50 cents higher or 
lower. 

Dressed meat prices also showed a 
mixed trend during November at 
major wholesale centers. Dressed lamb | & 
was steady to one cent per pound | 
lower. Beef ruled one-half to one and | % 
one-half cents lower, while veal looked 
steady to two cents lower. Pork prices 
turned unevenly one to as much as 
four cents per pound lower. _ 


Frank Weed, Jr., recently sold for 
E. G. Pope of Hondo 560 head of 
mutton sheep ages 1 to 4, for $8 per 
head. They were estimated to weigh 
90 pounds and went to Armour. 

Weed recently bought a load of | & 
straight doe kids from J. M. Chaney | & 


of Utopia at $5 per head. Bin 


All West Texans Like to Eat at 


LITTLE MEXICO RESTAURANT 


Serving Curios 
Tasty 
Dishes 
of 
Novelties 
Food 
For Gifts 
Families 
e 


The best of Mexican Food prepared by our famous 
Mexican Chefs in our all metal open kitchen 


Remember for an enjoyable dinner — Our El Sombrero Room and our 
Concho Banquet Room are West Texas’ nicest for parties and clubs. 


MEXICAN FOODS OUR SPECIALTY 
PREMIUM STEAKS — FRIED CHICKEN — SHRIMP 
San Angelo’s Most Exclusive 


MEXICO IRIESTAUIRANT 
S. Chadbourne at Ave. A Phone 7577 


Make This An All Wool Christmas 


FOR A GIFT OF WARMTH AND DURABILITY, 
CHOOSE ALL-WOOL PENDLETON BLANKETS, 
MOTOR ROBES OR WEARABLES — THEY’RE 
SURE TO PLEASE 


Pendleton brings you comfort and 
freedom and the luxury of soft, rich 
wool. 


The fabrics are staunch and sturdy 

— All Pendleton — spun dyed and 

woven. All virgin wool in enduring 
colors. 


J Shirts $11.95, $12.95, $13.95 


PENDLETON ALL WOOL BLANKETS 
The Blanket of your dreams — 


In solid color, plaids and stripes $18.50 to $25.00 


PENDLETON ROBE-IN-BAG .. . al! wool Scotch plaid 
in vinyl bag that maks a cushion — 52x70 in size. 


$13.95 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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Fine Wool 


Clippings . . . 


Officer, are you sure that this man 
was drunk? 

Well, judge, he was carrying a man- 
hole cover and said he was taking it 
home to play on his victrola. 


perfect fit I have ever seen.” 


when he got the bill for it.” 


Mrs. Gush: ““That dress is the most 


Mrs. Chargit: “Then you should 
have seen the one my husband had 


LEARN AND EARN 


Speedwriting School of San Angelo 
AFFILIATE OF 
San Angelo (ausiness College 


435 West Concho Avenue - Phone 3660 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


Experience and Service 


We believe no other organization can give you more service 
or better service in drenching sheep. We have the equip- 
ment to do the job right — anywhere in the United States. 


LAMB MARKING AND SHEARING FLUID 


Our Lamb Marking and Shearing Fluid is made for fresh cuts. 
First — A good blood stopper; Second — A good healer; 
Third — A good repellent. You need it at lamb marking and 
shearing time. 


PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH 
SPECIAL AND REGULAR 


For dealers and warehouses at wholesale prices. 


Remember, we can supply just as good a product as Austin, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, and as good or better price. Call us. 


Ina Gneen 


Stock Medicine Co. 


Office Phone 6483 — Res. Phone 6480 
310 So. Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas 


We are West Texas distributors for the famous new Tubex 
Penicillin Manufactured by Wyeth 


$50,000,000.00 


The company | represent wants to loan fifty million dollars ($50,000,000.00) to 
ranchmen in this area. If you are paying high interest rate you can get relief by 
seeing us. 
If feed bills have built upon you and you have a ranch, | can comolete a loan to vou, 
at no cost to you, in two weeks if your abstract is in good condition. 
Interest is cheap as any and twenty year policy. However, if you should get oil 
money or money anywhere you could pay the loan off after one year. 

Call or write to: 

IRA C. GREEN 

310 South Chadbourne St., San Angelo, Texas 

Office Phone 6483, Res. Phone 6480 


A pedestrian is a guy who knows 
there are still several gallons of gas in 
the tank when the gauge points to 
empty. 


It’s always a good idea to keep your 
words soft and sweet, because vou 
never know when you will have to 
eat them. 


The Soviet educator was discussing 
insects at a university in one of the 
satellite countries. “I have here a flea,” 
he said to the students, “on my right 
hand. I now order him to jump over 
to my left hand. The flea obeyed, as 
vou see. Now I remove the legs of the 
flea and order it to jump. You see 
that it doesn’t. Therefore, gentlemen, 
we have scientific proof that a flea 
whose legs are removed becomes 
deaf.” 


An owl, after primping for a call on 
his lady friend, stepped out of his 
nest, only to find rain pouring down. 
He climbed back, perched on a high 
limb and murmured sadly, “Too wet 
to woo.” 


“So you met your wife at a dance. 
Wasn’t that romantic?” 

“Embarrassing! I thought she was 
home taking care of the kids!” 


A man walked into a restaurant, 
handed the waiter two vitamin pills, 
asked him to dissolve them in a bowl 
of clam chowder. After a long interval 
he asked why he hadn’t been served 
vet. “You'll get your soup, sir,” said 
the waiter, ““‘as soon as we can get 
the clams to lie down.” 


Wife: “What do you mean by com- 
ing home half drunk?” 

Husband: “It’s not my fault — I 
ran out of money.” 


A small boy visiting New York City 
for the first time went in an elevator 
to the top of the Empire State build- 
ing. As he shot past the 65th floor at 
breath-taking speed, he gulped, turned 
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to his father and asked, “Daddy, does 
God know we're coming?” 


There is no adequate defense, ex- 
cept stupidity, against the impact of 
a new idea. 


The persons hardest to convince 
that they are at the retirement age are 
children at bedtime. 


Wanted: Man to take care of a 
cow that does not gamble, drink or 
go to dances. 

Wanted: An attractive sales girl. 
Must be respectable, ‘til after Christ- 
mas. 

Monday morning breakfast — a 
pitcherful of ice water, glass of tomato 
juice, two aspirins, cup of black cof- 
fee, two aspirins, all for 30c. 


During a major bus strike in a large 
city, a pretty young thing was desper- 
ately trying to get a ride. A young man 
happened by at the time and seeing 
the pretty young thing having trouble, 
inquired, “Why don’t you try waving 
a white hankie?” 

The pretty young thing replied, 
“Darn it! All I’m trying to do is get a 
ride. I don’t want to surrender.” 


When sheepherders are in the 
country they talk about women and 
when they're in town they talk about 
sheep. 

“My dear fellow,” said the psychi- 
atrist, “vou have no inferior complex. 
You ARE inferior.” 


First Mother: “My son always has 
his shirttails flapping and your four 
sons are always so neat with their 
shrits tucked in. How do you do it?” 

Second Mother: “It's simple. I just 
sew an edging of lace around the bot- 
tom of all their shirts.” 


When a woman gets a run in those 
new synthetic hose made from coal, 
wood and rubber, she doesn’t know 
whether she’s got a clinker, a splinter 
or a blow-out. 


EDWARDS PLATEAU FEATURED IN 


GOOD DISPLAY AT STATE FAIR 


The goat and sheep producing area of the southwest was featured in 
a very attractive display in the agricultural department of the State 
Fair at Dallas this fall. ‘The Edwards Plateau window was most 
attractive, illustrative of the tremendous progress that has been 
made in the past 50 years in the development of the industry. 
“Research helps build a great industry through breeding, improved 
relations, marketing, disease and parasite control.” The Extension 


Service supervised the display. 
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then there’s the estate. Regardless of the number 
‘it repeats constitutes the entire 
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Foxtail Johnson Objects 


BART WHEPLEY vows he has the 
best wife in the world. He thinks so 
much of her he wouldn’t trade her 
for a wheat allotment. No, not even 
for a licker license. 

* * 


Elections is decided by forgetterly. 
When the people forget what the 
Democrats done to ’em, they vote 
Democrat. When they forget what the 
Republicans done to ’em, they vote 
Republican. 


* * 


Nobody ever enjoys success as much 
as the feller that’s a success at dodgin’ 
work. 

* 

My niece, Deliria, reports that some 
hunter shot her dad’s tractor. “He 
musta thought it was a Deere,” she 
says, “but it was only an IHC.” Then 
she laffs and laffs. 


* * 

There’s folks so lackin’ in imadgin- 
ashun and ambishun that they never 
make nothin’ out of apples but apple 
butter and pie fillin’. 


Ever few days Skink Horsfell 
changes to a new line of work, and 
every time he changes to a new line 
of work he takes a few days off. 

* * 

My nephew, Stickseed, took some- 
thin’ at college they call an aptitude 
test. It showed that Stickseed is too 
skinny to make good sausage but could 
be turned into pretty fair jerky. 


Any mail now, I’m expectin’ a big 
Cotton Council check for thinkin’ up 
a new way to use up a lotta cotton. 
My idea is to hang everbody that 
needs hangin’ and do it with cotton 
rope. 

* 

Josh Blicker has two dogs named 
Wilson and Reuther. They're coal- 
black brothers outa the same litter, 
but Josh can tell ‘em apart easy. 
Reuther howls. 

* 

Us free Americans sure appreciate 
the right to vote. Quite a few of us 
appreciate it so much that on election 


The Tubeless 
Tire That's 
Totally New! 
Now Ready 
For Your 
Safer Driving 


© Exclusive Airwall construction makes the tire itself a permanent air container. 


© Exclusive “Super-Safety Bead Seal” locks the tire to the rim .. . 


air retention. 


gives positive 


® Greater Puncture Protection — practically eliminates the annoying roadside changes. 

* Greater Blowout Protection — Aijrwall construction plus greater overall body 
strength increases blowout safety . . . there’s no tube to blow out. 

© Totally new styling, totally new ride, totally new silence, totally new steering, 
totally new traction and totally new economy. 


y and satisf +i 


© it’s yours for safety, 


TIRES --- BATTERIES 


Bill Ragsdale Tire Co. 


Telephone 4254 


Chadbourne at Harris 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


day we stay close to home where we 
can appreciate in peace and quite. 
* * 

Come to think of it, only time I 
was ever offered a plittical job was 
right at the peak of the distillin’ sea- 
son with an extra big crop of squaw- 
berries on hand. 

* * * 

A dog that sets on its backsides and 
howls never gits to go coon huntin’, 
neither. 

* 

Clab Huckey claims he can ricollect 
back when the cotton business was 
so good he had money on Sattiday 
night to go to the pool hall and hit 
it up with the pickers. 

* 

Quite a move for segregation in our 
schools here. Don’t seem fittin’, some- 
how, to make the children of farmers 
with cotton allotments set alongside 
the children of herd-run farmers. 

Ringtail Skump says it just ain’t 
possible to go broke in the grain 
business. Sometimes there ain’t much 
market for grain in the sacks, but 
there’s always a good sale for it in 
bottles. 

* 

One good way to stay outa trouble 
is never to speak till you’ve thought 
over your words and mixed em up so’s 
nobody can tell what you mean. 

* * 

If it’s the mission of the U. S. to 
save the world, maybe we better start 
right now with part of it. This part. 

* 

Mrs. Clab Huckey says it does beat 

all, but there ain’t enough hours in 


SHEEP & GoaT RAISER 


the day for her to tell all her troubles 
to all the neighbors. 
* * 

If Paul Revere was ridin’ tonight, 
he’d keep on ridin’ clear into Canada. 
The taxes is lower there. 

* 


I could live high if I could spend 
on myself all the money I pay out in 
taxes. Way it is, I just live. 

* * 


That new patent meddicin Hod 
Frazzey put on the market ain’t sellin’ 
worth shucks. It’s guaranteed to cure 
everything, but in this day and age 
the buyin’ public expects more’n that. 

% * * 

The Weather Buro says that some- 
times this country has normal rain- 
fall when there ain’t no drouth nor 
flood, so it must be so. But I don’t 
know it from personal experience. 

* * 


You can too make money out of a 
farm without a lotta capital. You can 
sell out to some city man with a lotta 
capital. 

All through evry campane we say, 
“May the best man win.” Then we go 
and elect the other candidate. 

We used to vote for whoever prom- 
ised lower taxes. Now we vote for 
whoever promises to lower the speed 
of the tax rise. 

* x * 

Always save up plenty to fret about 
tomorrow. Save up what you saved up 
yesterday to fret about today. 

* * 

The new cattle barn at our Squaw- 

berry Flat fair grounds is gonna have 


ness in 1955. 


Since 1909 


Thanks ... 


Weare very grateful for the nice business our 
many friends have given us during the past year 


and may we continue to merit your valued busi- 


‘COMPANY 


FORT WORTH 


| 
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You Get BETTER LOOKS 


from the slim, trim tailoring. 


You Get MORE WEAR 


Il-oz. Lee Cowboy Denim is tough. 


You Get PERMANENT FIT 


Sanforized, they stay your size. 


Casey Tibbs 
World's 
Champion 
Saddle Bronce 
Rider 


- 


DELICACN OF THE MIDDLE AGES WAS 


A SHEEPS HEAD WITH THE BRAINS REMOVED AND 2 
ALL WOOL SINGED OFF BY THE LOCAL BLACKSMITH, — 


WOMEN 


OOF ANCIENT ROME IMITATED 
=. 2 >) GREEK HOUSEWIVES INTHE i | 
SJ) MAKING OF TASTY SAUSAGE N FARTY RO | 
<—/ © AND BLACK PUDDINGS of MEAT. 
| BUTCHERING — ORIGINALLY 


CONSIDERED A TASK FIT 
ONW FOR SLAVES—WAS 
EVENTUALLY ADJIUDGED 
A SKILLED CRAFT—AND 
RESTRICTED TO FREEMEN. 


Lee Riders| 


Western Cowboy Pants 


and Jackets 


SLAUGHTER HOUSES of THE MID-I700'S, ALL 
net CONDEMNED AS UNFIT FOR FOOD WAS REQUIRED TO 
WS) BE HAULED OUT of TOWN AND BURIED IMMEDIATELY, 


—7 


\ prs 


OCEAN FRESH 
| MEAT THROUGH THE AGES or 
SWIFT’S PREMIUM STEAKS 

i REPRINTED BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH “MEAT” MAGAZINE 
POPULAR WITH 


RANCHMEN FOR 29 YEARS 
a sub-basement 20 feet under the 


floor. That’s the only way the pure- 
bred breeders’ll ever git the critters’ 
feet low enough to suit them. 

* 


Nope, we ain’t sendin’ no good men 
to the ledgislacher from Sqauwberry 
Flat. There’s so few of us we're need- 


ed right here at home. 
* 


Ringtail Skump is goin’ over to the 
county jail for a friendly call on a 
prisoner that got arrested for carryin’ 
loaded dice, marked cards and brass 
knucks. He wants to find out where 
the feller buys his supplies. 


What this country really wants is 
an everlastin’ war boom without the 
war. 

Little Lupino Huckey married a 
champion football player and her folks 
is as proud of their new son-in-law as 
if he was an expert hoss thief with 
prospects of inheritin’ a moonshine 
still. 

* 

Now the Injuns have got the price- 
less privvaledge of buyin’ paleface lick- 
er. Maybe they'll get away with that, 
but just wait till they’re ihvited to pay 
paleface taxes. 


Big drop in the cost of livin’ for us 
Squawberry Flatters. Price of shotgun 
shells, jackrabbit size, is down ten 
cents a box. 

* 

I used to think up bright ideas for 
the whole community but the com- 
munity never paid me no never mind. 
Now I think up bright ideas for my- 
self, but I don’t pav myself no never 
mind neither. 

* * x 

Now comes the season when evry 
disk jockey gets all frazzled out from 
havin "to decide whether to put on 
Silent Night or White Christmas. 


HAMPSHIRE 
RAMS 


Will sire market topping lambs, 
that are “First to Finish” 
Write for booklet and breeders list 
The American Hampshire 


Sheep Association 
72-T Woodland Ave. Detroit 2, Michigan 
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6th ANNUAL 
SAN ANTONIO 


LIVESTOCK, 

EXPOSITION 

_and RODEO 
Feb. 18-27 


Total Prizes and Premiums, $90,000 
Livestock and Horse Show 


Premiums More Than... $67,000 
PREMIUMS FOR: 


BEEF — DAIRY CATTLE — GOATS — SHEEP — HOGS 
HORSES — RABBITS 
New Classes For Range Bulls — Pens of 3 and 5 
Breeding Cattle Auction Sales for 
Herefords, Aberdeen-Angus, Polled Herefords, Range Bulls 
Auction Sales for Fat Steers .. . Fat Lambs . . . Fat Barrows 


Open and Boys’ Show PRIZES FOR HEREFORDS, POLLED 
FAT STEERS » FAT LAMBS HEREFORDS, ABERDEEN-ANGUS, BRAH- 
JUNIOR LIVESTOCK SHOW FOR 
DAIRY HEIFERS and RAMBOUILLETS ING SHORTHORNS, JERSEYS, HOL- 
CUTTING HORSE CONTEST STEINS, CORRIEDALES, RAMBOUIL- 
CALF SCRAMBLE LETS, DELAINE MERINO, SUFFOLKS, 
RABBIT SHOW SHROPSHIRES, SOUTHDOWNS, HAMP- 
GRASS JUDGING SH'RES, COLUMBIAS, ANGORA GOATS 
HORSE SHOW (TYPE BGC) 
= ENTRIES CLOSE DEC. 15, 
HORSE ENTRIES CLOSE FEB. 1, 1955 

SEPARATE PREMIUM LIST FOR 
LIVESTOCK AND HORSES 


INTRODUCING 
_ THE STAR OF 
SHOW 


MOVIE STAR © RADIO STAR 
RECORDING STAR 


PREMIUM LIST: W. L. JONES, SECRETARY -MANAGER 
O. BOX 1746 SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 


THE F ‘ASTEST, SAFEST "TRANSPORTATION 
FOR YOUR LIVESTOCK IS VIA 
MOTOR TRUCK 
For Over 50 Years America’s Leading Motor Truck 


Has Been WHITE 


SID BOLDING MOTORS 


San Angelo Distributor 
“Truck Headquarters For West Texas” 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT WOOL PROGRAM 


MAKES IT NECESSARY FOR 


GROWERS TO STUDY 
Measuring 


Of Wool 


the Value 


By ALMA ESPLIN 
Logan, Utah 


AFTER YEARS of effort by wool 
growers to improve wool marketing, 
there exists too much confusion and 
differences concerning values and par- 
ticularly measures of value. A review 
of wool marketing practices and 
measures of values might be of interest 
in preparation for the wool incentive 
program. 

The methods of selling are the same 
in parts of the West over the past 50 
years, namely, load on the cars at the 
corral and ship to Boston where it is 
out of reach of the grower. 

Areas where warehouses are operat- 
ing have the advantage of showing 
growers their clips in comparison with 
other clips in the area and giving him 
a voice in the selling. He can sell at 
shearing time or any time later, as he 
chooses. 

How ever the wool is sold, there 
persists confusion concerning values. 
The grades of wool do not denote a 
progressive valuation as in case of some 
agricultural commodities — meat for 
example, prime is highest, choice, 
next, followed by values for good and 
medium. While fine wool is usually 
more valuable than the coarser grades, 
it is influenced by other factors. In 
fact, length is as important in some 
clips as fineness. Fineness in- 
creased length up to about three 
inches, with good color, elasticity and 
strength makes for the most valuable 
wool on the market. The writer has 
looked with keen disappointment on 
the sale reports of clips of verv fine, 
long staple, light shrinking wool of 
good color and feel. The disappoint- 
ment results from less income for 
clips heavier in shrink, shorter in 
staple, and less valuable by all means 
of appraisal. So wool grading has failed 
the fine wool grower as a measure of 
values. 

Wool grades likewise leave the 
grower of medium wools sadly disap- 
pointed. In the wools length, color, 
elasticity, and softness vary so much 
that the actual grade — 42 blood, 3/8 
blood, and % blood — are of much 
less value in textile fiber value than 


either of the named factors. Length 
in medium wools vary from 1 ¥2 inches 
to 8 inches in 12 months’ growth but 
usually sell for about the same price 
on grade. 


Length of staple is the factor which 
adds attractiveness and production to 
the grower’s clip. When it receives no 
or little consideration in selling it is 
extremely discouraging to the grower. 

Color is of value in relation to 
scoured wool, whether pure paper 
white, or cream, or dim color. Some 
breeds of sheep produce the pure 
white and some a dull to dark color. 
And some breeds are free of dark and 
black fibers and some are mixed. Color 
of both grease and scoured wool are as 
important as the grade. 

Elasticity is supposed to be ob- 
served by pulling or stretching a small 
staple of wool. It varies as much as 
color between clips and especially by 
breeds of sheep. Some should receive 
more than they get on the market. 
‘The low value wools set the price on 
the market. 


And this value, softness, possibly 
the most neglected quality in wool, 
grading does not determine softness 
though most fine wool is soft to the 
touch. In the medium wools, softness 


“The field sure is nice and clean— 
maybe that’s the scrub team.” 


e INSURANCE 
e REAL ESTATE 


CACTUS HOTEL ANNEX 


WE APPRECIATE SERVING RANCHMEN — 


e OIL LEASES AND ROYALTIES 
e LOANS 


FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE— 


STANLEY E. ADAMS 


(SKINNY) 
PHONE 4188 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


| 
= 
| 
| 
MAINTAIN YOUR DN — SUPPORT PROMOTION 
MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 
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varies from very soft to the touch 
to very harsh and scratchy to the 
touch. The damage to growers comes 
in two ways — by classing all medium 
wools as harsh and by giving all wool 
a reputation for harshness. It is safe 
to say that more people refuse to buy 
wool fabrics after having experience 
with scratchy fabrics than for any 
other reason. 

Then why can we not get wool 
sorters to discriminate? It may be 
difficult to determine softness in grad- 
ing but not in sorting? If the soft 
wool — and there is soft fine and 
medium wool — could go into fabrics 
for apparel purposes and harsh wool 
for floor coverings, drapes and some 
heavv winter sports goods, wool would 
increase in use and popularity. Grow- 
ers would respond to the many re- 
quests to improve their clips by breed- 
ing and by preparation for market at 
the shearing corral. There is no in- 
centive equal to the price in relation 
to quality. This is not realized by the 
wool grower at the present time. 

Western wool growers have for 
many years imported Eastern wool 
men to advise on wool matters. Would 
it be in order for wool growers to 
advise the dealers and manufacturers 
of wool concerning breeding programs 
and wool qualities of the grower? A 
request to keep rough wool out of 
apparel fabrics should be in order. 


Why coarse off-sort wool produced 
in the United States is not a good 
carpet wool could be investigated. 

While wool grades are not set-up to 
represent total values, they can be 
used to greater advantage if the wool 


trade will standardize more carefully. 
There needs to be some leeway in 


grading but not as much license as | 


exists on the markets. The confusion 
on grades extends to the breeding 
herds. A wool grader seems to have the 
authority to call a grade with no check 
on accuracy. The ground work has 
been laid for reasonable grading. U. S. 
wool grades have been promulgated 
for the past 30 vears. There is no rea- 
son, other than speculation and con- 
fusion, for the carelessness in the ap- 
plication of grades. 

Wool shrinkage has had consider- 
able attention. Some useful sampling 
methods have been discarded for more 
complicated methods, but progress has 
been made and the grower generally is 
selling on a five to ten percent lower 
shrinkage than 25 years ago. 

If the grower makes the government 
wool incentive program to operate 
equitably, he should make prepara- 
tions for marketing the 1955 and 
succeeding clips. If each grower gets 
a fair appraisal he will need to make 
preparation for careful shearing and 
handling of his clip. And he will be 
interested in making his own appraisal 
of grade — ie. fineness, length, color, 
strength, softness, elasticity and 
shrinkage or vield of clean wool. 

Even after a careful shearing job a 
neighborhood warehouse will be a 
great help. A warehouse at home gives 
the grower a chance to sell on merit. 
He can meet the buyer and talk about 
the above named qualities of wool — 
see if it is fine, long staple, strong, 
white, elastic, soft. 

Why leave wool appraisal to the 
buyer? 


BUY BETTER ANGORA GOATS 
REGISTERED BREEDING GOATS 


AMERICAN ANGORA GOAT BREEDERS ASS’‘N. 


Incorporated 1900 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 


CONTROL COSTLY INTERNAL PARASITES 
WITH DEPENDABLE GLOBE PRODUCTS 


GLOBE PHEN-OVINE 

The easy, economical way to treat 
sheep, goats and cattle for stomach 
worms, nodular worms and _ hook 
worms — drench with Globe Phen- 
Ovine. No starving of animals is 
necessary, either before or after 
drenching with Phen-Ovine. Contains 
Phenothiazine . . . a highly effective 
agent in removing internal parasites 
from the intestinal tracts of sheep, 
goats and cattle. 


GLOBE PINK DRENCH 

When tapeworm infestation is sus- 
pected, always use dependable Globe 
Pink Drench, combining the worm- 
ing properties of both Phenothiazine 
and Lead Arsenate for maximum 


benefit. Sheep and goats infested with 
tapeworms are nearly always also 
infested with Stomach Worms, or 
some of the other roundworms which 
are effectively removed by Pheno- 
thiazine. Lead arsenate in suitable 
dosage has been found to be both safe 
and effective for removing Moniezia 
tapeworms from sheep and goats. 


GLOBE PHENOTHIAZINE 


BOLUSES 
grams) 

The effective action of Phenothiazine 
in handy bolus form. Recommended 
for eliminating Stomach Worms, 
Nodular Worms and Hook Worms 
from sheep, goats and cattle. Open 
the mouth of the animal with a 


FORMULA 1 


A Full Line of Veterinary Biologicals and Pharmaceuticals 


speculum and deposit the bolus far 
back in the mouth with a balling gun 
or by hand. Dipping the bolus in 
mineral oil will facilitate swallowing. 
Caution: Use only as directed. 


GLOBE SPECIAL BOLUSES 
Globe Special Boluses contain the 
same proportion of Phenothiazine and 
Lead Arsenate as found in Pink 
Drench. Recommended for the eli- 
mination of ‘Tapeworms (Moniezia), 
Stomach Worms, Hook Worms, 
Nodular Worms and “Bankrupt” 
worms from sheep and goats. Boluses 
may be crushed, mixed with water 
and given as a drench. One Special 
Bolus is equivalent to one ounce of 
Pink Drench. 


E SPECiaL 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Kansas City Denver Little Rock Memphis 


\ PERFRINGENS 
—TYPE D BACTERIN 


Artesia, Calif. Sioux City, lowa Calgary,Can, 
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RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


ROUTE 1, BOX 533 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


STANLEY ADAMS 

BOX 436, ROBERT LEE, TEXAS 
W. A. BELCHER 

PHONE 49F4, BRACKETTVILLE, TEXAS 
F. M. BIERSCHWALE 


SEGOVIA, TEXAS 


B. F. BRIDGES & SON 
BRONTE, TEXAS 
Cc. 0. BRUTON 
DORADO, TEXAS 


S. S. "BUNDY & SON 


ROOSEVELT, TEXAS 


E. M. CARLTON 


FORT DAVIS, TEXAS 
W. L. (Tom) DAVIS 
SONORA, TEXAS 


JOE B. EDENS 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 
A. H. FLOYD 
BRADY, TEXAS 


A. McD. GILLIAT 
BOERNE, TEXAS 


L. F. HODGES 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 


ARTHUR C. HOOVER 


OZONA, TEXAS 

JACOBS LIVESTOCK CO. 
NAYLOR HOTEL, SAN ANGELO 

DEMPSTER JONES 


OZONA, TEXAS 


A. W. KEYS 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 
R. Q. LANDERS 
MENARD, TEXAS 
JOHN K. MADSEN 
RAMBOUILLET FARM, Inc. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
J. B. “Buster” MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 
CALVIN MILLER 
RHAME, NORTH DAKOTA 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
EPHRAIM, UTAH 


“HAL” NOELKE 


MERTZON, TEXAS 
H. C. NOELKE 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


TOM F. NORTHEN and SON 


HOLLAND, TEXAS 


V. 1. & MILES PIERCE 


OZONA AND ALPINE, TEXAS 


HIRAM PRICE & oO 


EDEN, TEXAS 


ED RATLIFF 


BRONTE, TEXAS 


LEO RICHARDSON 


IRAAN, TEXAS 


SPARKS RUST 


BOX 1150, DEL RIO 
R. O. SHEFFIELD and 


RUSHING SHEFFIELD 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


0. SUDDUTH 
ELDORADO, TEXAS 

OVEY TALIAFERRO 
EDEN, TEXAS 


LOUIS TONGATE & SONS 


BROOKESMITH, TEXAS 


JOHN WILLIAMS 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 


OREN A. WRIGHT 
SPRING HILL STOCK FARMS 
GREENWOOD, INDIANA 


POLLED RAMBOUILLET 
CLYDE THATE 


RT. 1, BURKETT, TEXAS 


COLUMBIA 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


ALMA ESPLIN, SECRETARY 
LOGAN, UTAH 


Cc. W. DORNEY 
MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 


L. A. NORDAN 


711 RANCH — BOERNE, TEXAS 


SPARKS RUST 


BOX 1150, DEL RIO, TEXAS 


HEARD & OTHO WHITEFIELD 


FRIONA, TEXAS 


COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET 
CROSSBRED 


SPARKS RUST 


BOX 1150, DEL RIO, TEXAS 


Breeders’ 


Directory 


THIS DIRECTORY OFFERS THE BREEDER AN OPPORTUNITY: 
1ST—TO KEEP HIS NAME BEFORE PROSPECTIVE BUYERS ALL THE TIME. 
ee er AS A RELIABLE BREEDER WITH LIVESTOCK WORTHY OF SALES 


3RD—TO SAVE MONEY BY ADVERTISING AT THE MOST REASONABLE COST OF ANY METHOD. 
COST IS ONLY $1.00 PER MONTH ON YEARLY BASIS. 


CORRIEDALE 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ROLLO E. SINGLETON, SECRETARY 
108 PARKHILL AVE., ‘COLUMBIA, MO. 


W. M. ARNOLD 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


E. (SONNY) BERGMAN 


ROUND MOUNTAIN, TEXAS 


JOHN FEATHERSTON 


TRICKHAM, TEXAS 
F. M. GILLESPIE 
BOX 1157, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


DEAN HOPF 


HARPER, TEXAS 


G. C. MAGRUDER 


MERTZON, TEXAS 


H. C. NOELKE 


SHEFFIELD, TEXAS 


LOUIE RAGLAND 


JUNCTION, TEXAS 


D. A. RILEY & SON 


FREDERICKSBURG, TEXAS 


C. F. SCHWEERS 


HONDO, TEXAS 


TRUETT C. STANFORD 


ELDORADO, TEXAS 


E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 


DEFIANCE, MISSOURI 


CORRIEDALE - DELAINE 
CROSS 


DUWAIN E. HUGHES Estate 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


SUFFOLK 
JOHNNY BRYAN 
TRANS-PECOS SUFFOLK RANCH 
FORT STOCKTON, TEXAS 
CIRCLE K RANCH 
BERGHEIM, TEXAS 
GEORGE COOPER 
BOX 83, CLEBURNE, TEXAS 
S. E. CURRY 
PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
HALBERT & FAWCETT 
BOX 5182, SONORA, TEXAS 
HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 
G. H. (HAM) FORESTER 
PERDIDO CREEK RANCH 
DEL RIO, TEXAS 
MICHAEL & VAN MILLER 
OZONA, TEXAS 
RALPH PEMBROOK 
BOX 111, BIG LAKE, TEXAS 


SOUTHDOWN 
AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


W. L. HENNING, Sec’ 
STATE COLLEGE, PEN isyLVANIA 


HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
OLNEY, TE 
WESLEY ELLEBRACHT 
MOUNTAIN HOME RANCH 
NGRAM, TEXAS 
RAYMOND HICKS 
BANDERA, TEXAS 
FRANK P. KISER 
PEACOCK FARMS — 
NOLAN NELSON 
MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
AIME FRANK REAL 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
R.. STEEN & SON 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 
OSCAR WINCHESTER & SONS 
WAUKOMIS, OKLAHOMA 
JOHN D. WRIGHT 


OAKLAND FA 
MILLERSBURG. KENTUCKY 


PARIS, KY. 


DEBOUILLET 
A. D. JONES ESTATE 


ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 


FOSTER PRICE 


STERLING CITY, TEXAS 
M. P. RENFROE 


ROUTE 1, MELVIN, TEXAS 


L. W. & ODUS WITTENBURG 


EDEN, TEXAS 


DELAINE MERINO 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO 

RECORD ASSOCIATION 

MRS. G. A. GLIMP, SECRETARY 
BURNET, TEXAS 


MILLARD LEON BENNETT 
JUNCTION, 
OWEN AND HAROLD BRAGG 
ROUTE 2, yeas TEXAS 
Cc. 6. CHENAULT 
UNCTION, 
HAMILTON CHOAT & SON 
OLNEY, TEXAS 
H. T. FUCHS 
CYPRESS MILLS, TEXAS 
G. A. GLIMP & SON 
OUTE 1, BURNET 
T. G. GROMATZKY SONS 
POTTSVILLE, TEXAS 
DALE HERRING 
TALPA, TEXAS 
OLA MAE ITZ 
ARPER, TEXAS 
ARTHUR R. JEWEL 


IDLE-EASE 


H. C. & G. ” JOHANSON 
BRADY, 

D. Joost 

ANAN_DAM, 

FRANK. R. KIMBROUGH 
SALADO, TEXAS 

JOE LeMAY 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


JOHN L. RYANT 


GALENA, OHIO 
C. F. SAPPINGTON 
TALPA, TEXAS 
L. & W. STEUBING 
RT. 10, BOX 184, SAN ANTONIO | 
W. R. & R. R. WALSTON 


MENARD, TEXAS 
DAVID WATTERS 


MOLINE ROUTE 
GOLDTHWAITE, TEXAS 


POLLED DELAINE 
MERINO 
A. J. BLAKELY & SON 


ROUTE 4, GRINNELL, IOWA 
A. C. LINDEMAN 


BLANCO, TEXAS 


MONTADALE 
MONTADALE SHEEP 
BREEDERS ASSN. 


61 ANGELICA — ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROMEDALE 
A. T. SPENCER 


WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 


HAMPSHIRE 
HARRISON DAVIS 
DORCHESTER, TEXAS 


W. B. EAKIN 
RT. 1, PETERSBURG, TEXAS 


T. R. HINTON 


KELLER, TEXAS 


MARGARET TODD 


TRUSCOTT, TEXAS 


MRS. AMMIE E. WILSON 


PLANO, TEXAS 


SHROPSHIRE 
OSCAR WINCHESTER & SONS 


WAUKOMIS, OKLAHOMA 


CHEVIOTS 
F. E. GIFFORD 


BOX 429, PORT ARTHUR, TEXAS 


MARKS BROS. 


ROUTE 2, COMFORT, TEXAS 


KARAKUL 
L. L. MACHIA 


RANCH: WATER VALLEY, TEXAS 
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Native Plants That 
You Will Enjoy 


By J. CASEY 
BASKET GRASS (Nolina_ texana) GREEN BRIER (Smilax bona-nox) 
Slender Bear-grass, or Bunch-grass is a Stretch-berry or Cat-brier, is a hardy 


member of the Yucca Family and is 
sometimes mistaken for sotol. The 
leaves are narrow, minutely toothed 
instead of being spiny-toothed like 
sotol. Some, or sometimes several 
stout, branching flower stalks arise 
from center of one bunch of grass and 
each stalk is covered with countless 
numbers of very small, 6-petalled blos- 
soms ranging in shades from white to 
flesh-pink. Flower stalks seldom rise 
above the rank mass of foliage, but at 
times there are exceptions and they 
may attain six feet in height. 

The charm of the basket grass are 
the leaves, four to six feet long, which 
are especially suited for weaving bas- 
ketrvy and for making basket handles. 
The compact clusters of blossoms are 
deliciously fragrant. ‘The many papery, 
dry-winged fruits often remain on the 
stalk until late autumn. 

The ragged clumps of basket grass 
sometimes are more than six feet in 
diameter, and prefer ledges of lime- 
stone, gravelly hillsides or dry rocky 
hills. Many people have made use of 
this hardy plant and use in it home 
grounds where it thrives with little 
attention. 


BUSH MORNING-GLORY (Ipo- 
moea leptophylla) is a popular garden 
plant because it can endure hardships 
and at the same time produce beauti- 
ful rose to pinkish-purple blossoms, 
three inches or more across, and rich 
leaves several inches long. 

The seeds, covered with brown 
hairs, are sometimes difficult to ger- 
minate but if the tough covering is 
filed nearly through to the point be- 
fore planting, almost every seed will 
come up. 

This shrub-like plant makes a most 
effective border as it grows rapidly 
and forms a dense screen because of its 
large thick leaves. Flowers possess the 
common morning glory characteristic 
of opening in early morning and clos- 
ing in the heat of the day. 


For best results, seeds should be 
planted in late winter or very early 


spring. 


vine, climbing trees, fences and bush- 
es, and often considered a pest. How- 
ever, it is appreciated by many birds 
and any one wishing to draw birds to 
their premises could do no better than 
to have one or more of these ever- 
green vines. It has shiny leaves that 
look similar to those of the redbud 
tree. The zigzag stems, armed with 
spines and heartshaped or three-lobed 
leaves make an excellent screen. Flow- 
ers are small and pale green, clustered 
in the axils of the leaves, and are fol- 
lowed by fruits about the size of peas, 
which are blue-black, 1-seeded, clus- 
tered in flat-topped bunches, and are 
relished by birds. When young the 
leaves of the brier are mottled and the 
stems are very prickly, but older plants 
have fewer spines. 

Graceful sprays of this vine are 
pretty for decorative purposes and the 
leaves do not wilt quickly. The roots 
are also used in dried arrangements 
most effectively. 
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FOR BETTER LAMBS 
AND MORE WOOL 


BUY TEXAS RAISED 
AND ACCLIMATED 


Corriedales 


FROM TEXAS BREEDERS 


For Breeders’ List Write 


C. W. RILEY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Texas Corriedale 


Sheep Breeders 


Association 
WILLOW CITY, TEXAS 


Please Mention This Magazine 
When Answering Advertisements 


Get Our Deal Before 
You Buy Any New Car 


John Holt Buick 


COMPANY 


Beauregard and Abe 
Phone 21486 


San Angelo 


GET SUFFOLKS FOR 
A SUCCESSFUL 
SHEEP ENTERPRISE 


Owners of Suffolks show a large 
profit on their livestock 


investment. 


For free literature and list 
of breeders write: 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
Box 324 
Columbia, Mo. 


_ @ Keeps Lambs in Healthier Condition 
~ @ Ewes Give More Milk 
 @ Minimum Feeding Waste 
4 @ Reduces Feeding Costs 
@ Bigger — Healthier Lambs 
Less Lambing Trouble 
@ Low in Fiber and High in Digestible 
Carbohydrates 
@ Start Feeding Early — Before Ewes 
Begin Losing Weight 
Prepared Convenient Inch Cube 
for Sheep 
@ Contains Low Level of Phenothia- 
= for Control of Intestinal Para- 
sites 


WITH 


STABILIZED 


RED CHAIN Stock Mineral pro- 


vides the mineral ingredients so 
necessary for the good health 
of your livestock. Feed RED 
CHAIN stock mineral free 
choice. 
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UNIVERSAL MILLS 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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The loose mesh nets used for camel transport of the wool provide 
little protection to the wool from sand and trash. Mr. Buck (right) 
and assistant, Mr. Sad, (center) inspect fleeces after transport from 
the desert with the Libyan Foreman of Sorting Operations. 


A representative of the Benghazi Chamber of Commerce, Mo- 
hammed Sabri, inspects the work of the trainee Wool Graders. 


Wool is still baled with primitive equipment at the Fonduk, a wool 


market in Benghazi, Libya. 


After cleaning and sorting each bale is carefully weighed before 
shipment. A Libyan Wool Handling trainee weighs a bale for export 
under the experienced eye of U. S. Wool Technician, Warner 


M. Buck. 


American Buck Helps 
Libyan Wool Industry 


WARNER M. BUCK, pioneer U. S. 
technician on FOA assignment in 
Libya, is calling on his more than 30 
years of experience in the American 
wool industry to help this desert 
kingdom market one of its basic raw 
commodities — carpet wool. 

While carpet wool is in demand 
from the U. S$. and other potential 
foreign customers, Libya in the past 
has found few markets because of the 
complete lack of preparation of its 
wools. 

Buyers abroad have been reluctant 
to bid on a product packed with little 
regard to quality standards. 

All this is being changed under 
Warner Buck’s direction. 

Buck comes well equipped for the 
job, after a life-time of experience 
with leading wool merchants and im- 
porters in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, and as a marketing spe- 
cialist with the U. S. Government's 
wool program. 

Born in Philadelphia and a graduate 
of Central High School there, Buck 
began his career in 1908 as an ap- 
prentice with Folwell Brothers, Phila- 
delphia wool merchants and manu- 
facturers. Thereafter he worked as a 
wool salesman, buyer, trader, broker 
and office manager for various Eastern 
U. S. merchants and importers, and 
was a long-time wool marketing spe- 
cialist for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Buck first went abroad for the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization. In 1951, when the Gov- 
ernment of Libya asked the Foreign 
Operations Administration for aid in 
establishing a wool handling program, 
he joined the U. S. Operations Mis- 
sion (FOA) in Libya as a wool tech- 
nician. 

Now in Libya’s Eastern Province, 
Cyrenaica, Government regulations 
provide that all wool must pass 
through the USOM-directed Center. 
There, cleaning, sorting, and grading 
is carried on by Libyans under Buck’s 
supervision. ‘This season, world buyers 
have more confidence in Libyan wool 
and no longer hesitate to purchase 
because of inferior preparation. 

The sample bales washed under 


FOA direction last season are result- 
ing in expansion of the market, and 
new countries, including the United 
States, have become customers. Repeat 
business is being booked this season 
for washed wool on the basis of the 
earlier sample shipments. 

The work is enthusiastically receiv- 
ed by producers, exporters, and the 
Cyrenaican Chamber of Commerce. 

While the USOM Wool handling 
program is essentially an action pro- 
gram, it is a training project as well. 
Thirty-one Libyan youths in Beng- 
hazi and nine in Derna are now being 
trained. An additional twenty-three 
women are receiving employment at 
the Center. The bulk of training corps 
is made up of boys on vacation from 
the secondary and the trade schools. 

So far this season about 2,700 bales 
have been processed for higher prices 
at the handling centers at Benghazi 
and Derna. An estimated six or seven 
thousand bales will be handled before 
the season runs out. 


THINGS TO HOOP AND 
HOLLER ABOUT 
DEPARTMENT 


HAVE YOU heard this story about 
Pauline? 

I mean Pauline Butman, that is 
Mrs. Louis Butman of Merkel, ‘Texas, 
who early last month got one of the 
biggest surprises of her busy young 
life. This young ranchwoman_ was 
notified that she had just won a four- 
door Cadillac automobile and a check 
for one thousand cash dollars for 
ending a four line jingle saving that a 
certain shampoo was wonderful. (We 
are not paid to advertise that sham- 
poo.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Butman operate 
a 1,200 acre ranch about fifteen miles 
south of Merkel. ‘They are members 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Association and have two children, a 
boy 6 and a girl 8. 

Incidentally a newspaper said that 
the soap feller who presented the fancy 
transportation and the cold cash got a 
resounding kiss from Mrs. Pauline, 
which was no small gift itself. 
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HERE’S SOME VITAL INFORMATION 


ON UREA . 


Pinch-Hitting for 


Protein 


By U. S. GARRIGUS 
Animal Science Department, 
University of Illinois 


ALL ANIMALS must have protein 
for maintenance, production, and 
growth. With our increasing popula- 
tion — livestock as well as human — 
there will be a need for even more 
protein. Ruminants (sheep, cattle, 
goats, et cetera) have digestive systems 
that consist of a built-in ‘‘fermenta- 
tion vat” (the rumen) where bacteria 
can work on roughage and _ relatively 
simple chemicals and from these raw 
materials produce protein, vitamins, 
and other substances that the animals 
need in order to perform well. This 
phenomenon is not new. It has been 
going on since the first deer, sheep, 
cattle and other ruminants inhabited 
the earth. 

Farm rations, especially low-quality 
hays, straw, cobs, et cetera, are often 
deficient in protein and for this rea- 
son are poorly utilized as feeds. The 
oil meals can be used satisfactorily, 
either singly or in combination, to 
increase the protein in such rations. 
At times, however, oil meals are scarce 
and high priced. During World War 
I the Germans successfully used some 
nonprotein nitrogen to help s satisfy 
the protein needs of sheep and cattle. 
During World War II interest in the 
use of substitutes for protein was even 
more widespread because of the scant 
supply and high price of oil meals. 


Urea and some other nonprotein 
nitrogen compounds are now common- 
lv used as extenders of protein in mix- 
ed feeds for sheep and cattle. Urea is a 
compound that contains a large 
amount of nitrogen and that can be 
manufactured from such raw materials 
as gas or coal, air, and water. The one 
thing urea and protein have in com- 
mon is that they both contain nitro- 
gen. One pound of urea has as much 
nitrogen as seven to eight pounds of a 
40 percent oil meal. (But urea does 
not have the energy, minerals, or some 
of the other substances contained in 
oil meals.) 

Several years ago the American As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials 
passed the following resolution re- 
garding urea: 

“Resolved that urea and ammonium 
salts of carbonic and phosphoric acids 
are acceptable ingredients in propric- 
tary cattle, sheep and goat feeds only; 
that these materials shall be considered 
to be adulterants in proprietary feeds 
for other animals and birds; that urea 
is to be used only in such limited 
quantities as to insure that the total 
amount present shall not exceed 3% 
of the (grain) ration; and that the 
following statement of guarantee of 
crude protein for feeds containing 
these materials be used: Crude pro- 
tein, not less than percent. (This 
includes not more than ........ percent 


equivalent crude protein from non- 
protein nitrogen.) 

“If feed contains more than 3% of 
urea, the label shall bear a statement 
of proper usage and the following in 
tvpe of such conspicuousness as to 
render it likely to be read and under- 
stood by ordinary individuals under 
customary conditions of purchase and 

From the tag on the feed bag it can 
be seen whether nonprotein nitrogen 
has been added, and, if so, how much. 


When urea is used, it must be 
remembered that urea does not con- 
tain the energy and some of the other 
nutrients contained in oil meals — it 
merely provides nitrogen for the bac- 
teria in the paunch. A good rule of 
thumb to use in substituting urea for 
oil meals is that the value of one 
pound of urea and seven pounds of 
com is about equal to eight pounds 
of 40 percent oil meal. 


With corn at $1.40 a bushel, 40 


percent soybean oil meal at $70 a ton, 


and urea at $130 a ton, comparative 


costs would be about as follows: 


Ingredient Quantity Pound Price Total Price 


Ib. 
Urea 
Corn 7 0.025 0.175 
Sovbean $0.24 
oil meal § $0.035 $0.28 


This alternate method of supple- 
menting sheep and cattle rations that 
are low in protein permits the stock- 
man or feed mixer to use whichever 
supplement is most economical. ‘This 
vear oil meals have been relatively 
high priced, and might have been even 
higher if it had not been for the non- 
protein forms of nitrogen. 

There are some problems to be 
solved, as there are in any new prac- 
tice, in the use of urea. We already 
have the answers to some of them. For 
example, we know that urea contains 
nitrogen in adequate amounts but 
that ‘the energy and minerals that it 
does not supph must be added to the 
ration from some other source. For- 
tunately, when urea is fed at relatively 
low levels in a fairly good ration, how- 
ever, no additional supplementation is 
usually necessary. 

Also, urea, when fed in large 
amounts, may be toxic. This problem 
can, however, be minimized by feed- 
ing only small amounts and by feed- 
ing regularly or self-feeding. ‘Thorough 
mixing is important too; toxicity has 
not been a serious problem when ra- 
tions containing urea have been prop- 
erly mixed and fed. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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JENSEN Units 
Don’t Watch 
the Clock! 


My witty uncle, Wide-Awake 
Wade, usta tell me that a man 
who watchs the clock generally 
remains one of the hands. 


That’s another way of saying 
that a man or machine that 
quits before the work is done 
won't get far. JENSEN Pump- 
ing Units ain’t clock watchers. 
As a matter of fact, a JENSEN 
will work hard 24 hours a day 
—or as long as water is needed 
for your home and herd. This is 
one of the reasons why JEN- 
SEN Units are preferred by 
farmers and ranchers. 

JENSEN Units cost little to buy 
and operate; mighty easy to in- 
stall too. Write to the JENSEN 
folks for all the facts. 


END STUFFING BOX TROUBLE 


Jensen’s Self-Adjust- 
ing Stuffing Box lasts 


longer . . . easier to 
repack . . . stops loss 
of water. 


JENSEN BROS. MFG. CO., INC. 
1008 Fourteenth Street 
Coffeyville, Kansas 


JENSEN 


automatically oiled for dependable operation — 
air cooled for safe operation. Won't freeze up 


in winter or boil away in summer. 


You are assured of plenty of good water when 


Mule Pumpers are on the job. 


ALAMO IRON:WORKS 


A dependable deep well pumping unit that will 
run all day unattended on one tank of gas, 
producing up to 2,000 gallons per hour. 
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SAN ANGELO + HOUSTON + SAN ANTONIO 


It’s 


CORPUS CHRISTI BROWNSVILLE 


FAVORITE FOODS 
OF WEST TEXANS 


AVAILABLE AT 


YOUR FAVORITE FOOD MARKET 
Distributed By a 


MARTIN - GLOVER CO. 


WHOLESALE GROCERIES 
FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES g 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
Serving West Texas for Over 50 Years 


a 
a 

Architects 

4 1914 East Harris Ave. 

lo SAN ANGELO PHONE 6293 o 


L065 DEHYDRATED 


PINE TAR OIL 


BLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 

Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 

Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 

Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 


GOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEB 
DEALER OR WRITE 


; SEE YOUR 
A AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO.tew Orleans, La. 


Intestinal parasites steal sheep profits. 
They decimate your lamb crop, consume 
the best part of feeds, and ruin the gen- 
eral health of your herd. Often death is 
the result of heavy worm infestations. 
Avoid these dangers and make more 
profits by drenching on regular sched- 
ules with DR. ROGERS’ REGULAR 
PHENOTHIAZINE DRENCH. You can be 
sure of highest quality when you insist 
on DR. ROGERS’ products. 


TEXAS PHENOTHIAZINE CO. 


...AND THAT, JUNIOR, IS 
LIABLE TO HAPPEN TO YoU 
IF YOU DON’T TAKE YouR 
DR. ROGERS’ DRENCH 
LIKE YOU SHOULD. 


(BOX 4186) 


MAKE MORE PROFITS BY KEEPING 


YOUR SHEEP FREE OF WORMS WITH 


REGULAR PHENOTHIAZINE 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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‘Washington Panade 


By JAY RICHTER 


WASHINGTON concensus is that 
the election results mean postpone- 
ment, for a year, of any major changes 
in farm laws and programs. Theory 
is that this is assured by the absence 
of any clear-cut mandate from farmers 
in the rural vote on last November 2. 

The wool program will stand, as is, 
in any case. Both parties are giving 
strong backing to the 4-year plan to 
increase U. S. output to 300 million 
pounds yearly. 

Democrats, where most farm prob- 
lems are concerned, will save their 
strong political medicine for 1956 — 
the next Presidential election vear. 
Meantime, however, the changes on 
Capitol Hill will bring some fireworks, 
if not much action. 

Southern legislators, when the 
Democrats take over Congress in Jan- 
uary, will again be riding high in the 
saddle. A majority of important com- 
mittees in the House and Senate will 
be headed by Democrats from the 
South. Although most of these men 
are party moderates, they do not, as 
a group, approve of many Benson 
farm policies. 

Result is vou can look for a flurry 
of investigations of USDA in coming 
months by congressional committees. 
Farm leaders are forecasting these ad- 
ditional possibilities, as a result of the 
recent voting: (1) Legislation to keep 
price supports for basic crops above 
the 75% minimum floors now sched- 
uled to take effect in 1956. (2) Con- 
siderable talk, perhaps some action, to 
improve incomes of “small farmers” 
whose problems are now being studied 
by USDA. (3) Legislation to strength- 
en dairy prices which are thought by 
some GOP strategists to have lost 
votes, particularly in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. (+) Mounting criticism by 
Democrats of alleged GOP “give- 
away” policies — which could slow 
down the push for new legislation to 
firm up stockmen’s grazing rights on 
public lands. 

Note: Moves to legislate rigid price 
supports won’t succeed, most farm 
leaders think. Legislation to restore 
90% guarantees is likely to be intro- 
duced in January by Harold Cooley 
(D., N.C.), who will head the House 
Agriculture committee. But the Presi- 
dent probably would veto this, even 
if Congress approved. Ike is com- 
mitted against fixed price floors. 

Private opinion here of leaders of 
both political parties is that Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson came out of the 
recent election better than had been 
expected. The figures, and_ history, 
show there was pretty good reason for 
the Secretary’s public statement in 
which he expressed special pleasure 
with the results in several Midwest 
States, “and the West generally.” 

In these areas there was little or no 
shift toward the Democrats — al- 
though, normally, the party in power 
loses some seats in a non-presidential 
voting year. 


Whether this means general farm 
approval of the Benson program re- 
mains to be seen. Benson says he 
thinks so, but it is a program that as 
vet is largely untried. 


Note: Wool growers are being re- 
minded here to hold off on sales of 
wool sheared after Jan. 1. Incentive 
payments will apply to all °55 wool — 
so long as it is sold after the start of 
the new marketing year on next 
April 1. 


A guideline as to what to expect 
from USDA in the way of a program 
to increase income of “small farmers” 
comes from Don Paarlberg, Benson’s 
chief economic advisor at USDA. 
Paarlberg recently put his finger on 
these major needs for the farmer 
whose income falls well below the 
average: 

(1) Credit aid, along with manage- 
ment guidance. (2) Industrial expan- 
sion in some rural areas. (3) Develop- 
ment of better leasing arrangements. 
(+) Part-time work at something other 
than farming to add to income, and 
better information on employment op- 
portunities. (5) Aid in farm and home 
planning, and in reorganizing small 
farms on a more profitable basis. 

Note: Some political opponents of 
Benson & Co. are already charging 
that Benson’s idea is to turn family 
farms into corporate enterprises — get 
low-income farmers off the land. 

Unless a_ bi-partisan approach 
taken to the low-income farmer’s prob- 
lems, there may be more heat than 


Urea Information 


(Continued from page 41) 


Some people have had the opinion 
that urea in the feed caused an off- 
flavor to the meat. Since urea occurs 
naturally in the blood of animals, it 
seemed to us unlikely than an addi- 
tional amount in the feed would flavor 
meat. But to find out we ran palatabil- 
itv test on meat from lambs that had 
received 92 percent of the nitrogen in 
their ration in the form of urea over 
a 56-day period and had gained 25 
percent of their weight while on this 
ration. Ten persons (home economics 
majors and staff members in meats, 
nutrition, and animal science here at 
the University of Illinois) compared 
the taste from these animals with meat 
from animals grown on corn and al- 
falfa. All samples were identified only 
by code. No significant difference in 
taste could be detected. 

Since urea must be well mixed and 
fed at relatively low levels to be en- 
tirely safe, further research is being 
directed toward making it a more fool- 
proof supplement that can be used 
under a wider range of conditions. 
Some encouraging results have already 
been obtained here at Illinois in the 
problems of pinch-hitting for protein. 
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light generated on this subject in 
coming weeks. 

It’s just about tax time again, and 
you stand to save some money this 
time compared with last. Due to 
changes in the law made by the new 
Congress, you can figure your savings 
at about 10% of this year’s income — 
if your taxable income in recent years 
has averaged, say, between $4,000 and 
$6,000. 

Keeping close records will be more 
important than ever, in establishing 
rights to “deducts”. Important tax 


savings are now possible on conserva- 
tion expenses; depreciation on your 
buildings, equipment, and machinery. 
The exemptions for dependants have 
been liberalized; you can deduct a 
greater amount of medical expenses 
than previously, if you itemize them; 
and returns from diseased livestock 
are non-taxable, in case you re-invest 
the income in new stock within a year. 
County agents are now being “brief- 
ed” on changes in the tax law that 
may save you money. See them for 
details, if you don’t have regular pro- 


Dr. Thomas D. Watkins, Jr. Joins 
A & M Animal Husbandry Staff 


DR. THOMAS D. WATKINS, Jr. 
has been added to the Sheep and Goat 
Section of the Department of Animal 
Husbandry at Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege, effective December 1, 1954. 

Dr. J. C. Miller, head of the de- 
partment, said, “Dr. Watkins has ex- 
cellent training and experience in 
wool and wool technology. He will 
strengthen our staff in those fields.” 

Dr. Watkins is a native of Ballin- 
ger. He received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from the University 
of California and his doctorate from 
the University of Maryland. 

He has served as laboratory assist- 
ant at the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station at Dubois, Idaho; assistant 
professor in charge of sheep at Mon- 
tana State College; wool technologist, 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Station at 
Dubois; wool technologist at the Ag- 
ricultural Research Center, Beltsville, 
Maryland, and supervisor, Animal 
Fiber Unit, ARC, Beltsville. 

Currently holding a major’s com- 
mission in the U. S. Army Reserve, he 
is a veteran of World War II. He 
entered the army as a second lieuten- 
ant in 1941, and served in New 
Guinea, Celebes and the Southern 
Philippines as anti-aircraft officer. 

He is a Mason, and has been elect- 
ed to membership in Sigma Xi, profes- 
sional society for original researchers. 


You put out a swell magazine — 
good looking and good to read. 
Fred Cliett, 
Fort Stockton, Texas 


DR. THOMAS D. WATKINS, JR. 


SHROPSHIRES 
SELL WELL 
KENNETH WHITNEY of Pioneer, 
Ohio, writes that they have received 
“rain, rain, and more rain. Wish you 
had what we don’t need — too wet to 
get into the field. I am sending a re- 
port of one of our top Shropshire 
sales — a very outstanding sale.” 
The report of a sale at the F. M. 
Shultz farm near Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
revealed the champion ram of the In- 
ternational being sold to Balssing, Inc. 
of Eastern Maine for $1,000. Another 
brought $745 from Henry Ash of 
West Virginia. 


fessional help in making out returns. 
Pressure is mounting to tie together 
good land-use with “action’”’ pro- 
grams, such as price supports and pro- 
duction controls. National Grange is 
expected to push a plan for speedup in 
“land capability” surveys by the Agri- 
culture Department. These have been 
going on for years, but slowly. 
Recently, also, Benson was urged 
by leaders of the National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts to con- 


sider “proper use of the land, as well 
as historical production reports” in 
cutting acreages. 

“The man who conscientiously tries 
to conserve and improve his land by 
taking part of it out of cultivation,” 
savs Waters S. Davis, Jr., Districts’ 
President, “is penalized by receiving 
a cut in his acreage allotment. On the 
other hand, his neighbor who ignores 
soil conservation and mines his land, 
is rewarded by a large allotment.” 


J. B. YOUNG 


Cc. E. ALLEN 


Cc. C. MARRETT 
Sec’y.-Treas. 
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Time Tried, Seasoned Salesmanship 


Complete in All Departments—Sheep, Goats, Cattle, Hogs 


OUR SLOGAN: To build a business that will never know completion; 
to efficiently serve every person with whom we have relations, to 
create a personality that will always be known for fairness, honesty, 
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strength, and friendliness. 


PLEAS RYAN — Cattle 
BEN LOTSPEICH — Cattle 
BILL FEW — Cattle 


NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION CO. 


FORT WORTH 
EVERETT COOPER — Sheep and Hogs 
GEO. JONES — Sheep and Hogs 
DAN DAGLEY — Sheep and Hogs 


FORT WORTH 


ACCOUNT SALES 


YOUR LOGICAL LIVE STOCK MARKET 


At Fort Worth every commission firm is bonded for twice their average daily business 


“The Boss likes to sell 
at Fort Worth. Says 
his salesman is no 
trader, and works for 
him alone. He likes to 
feel safe about the 
weighing, too!” 


1102 Burk Burnett Bldg. 


JNO. S. BROWN 
President 


JNO. C. BURNS 


Vice-President 


LIVESTOCK LOANS 


| We are prepared to give personal service and close 
| loans without delay and with a minimum of detail 


Sheepmen---Cattlemen 


YOU ARE INVITED to discuss your | 
financial requirements with our officers 


AGRICULTURAL-LIVESTOCK 
| FINANCE CORPORATION 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


W. E. FITZHUGH 
Secretary } 


Sell Where There Is A Constant Demand 


At Fort Worth there is a constant demand for your “TOPS” or “CULLS” as every 
animal in the load sells on its merit and brings full market value. 


The “TOPS” find buyers wanting one particular kind. The “CULLS” also find keen 
competition among buyers wanting that class. 

The extra proceeds you get because of this broad demand all down the line for every 
type or kind of animal means better returns to you on your livestock each time you 
sell at Fort Worth. 


Ship ’em All To 


Fort Worth Stockyards 


A Division of United Stockyards Corpn. 
Tune in for daily broadcasts of market news and information. 
WBAP “820,” 6:15 a. m., 9:35 a. m. and 2:06 p. m. 
WBAP “570,” 7:30 a. m. and 12:15 p. m. 
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PROTECT YOUR 
— LIVESTOCK 


You save precious 
water when you 
use 
made ADA 
PUMP LEATHERS. Exclusive [Adams 
waterproofing, uniform quality | BLACK 
and thickness prevent leakage Adams 
and waste and insure long- DURO 
lasting service. For deep wells Adams 
and Coes service. All sizes. | BULLDOG 
At your HARDWARE DEAL- Adams 
ER’S or all Wholesale Jobbers. | DURABLE 


Cc. F. ADAMS, Inc. 


420 So: Lake St Fort Worth, Texas 


Some Causes of Ill-Health 


DURING ALMOST fifty years of ex- 
perience is the diagnosis and handling 
of ill-health in animals the writer has 
formed and has been teaching some 
firm convictions in a general way 
about the causes of ill-health. Many 
of these convictions are shared by the 
observing, well-informed livestock 
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Think First of 
the Auction Company 


WHEN YOU BUY OR 
SELL LIVESTOCK 


Every cent counts — and your local auction company will 
get you more money when you sell and save you money and 
time when you buy. The time element alone may save the 
seller and buyer many hundreds of dollars. 


Before you do anything — investigate the money-making, 
money-saving, opportunities of your local auction company — 
you will not be disappointed. 


HEART O’TEXAS COMMISSION COMPANY 
H. D. (Jerry) Griffith, Owner, Brady................ Sale Tuesday 


PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK AUCTION COMPANY 
Jack Drake, Mgr., San Angelo......Sales Wednesday, Friday 


SAN ANGELO LIVESTOCK AUCTION COMPANY 
J. B. Webster, Mgr., San Angelo, Sales Thursday, Saturday 


UVALDE LIVESTOCK SALES COMPANY 
ae Sales Thursday, Friday 


For Buying or Selling Your Auction 
Company Is Your Best Bet! 
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Veterinary Medley 


By R. R. DYKSTRA 
Dean Emeritus, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas 


breeders and feeders on farms and 
ranches of the United States. 

I. Change in Feed: Most animals 
especially those on pasture are quite 
regular in their feeding habits and 
learn to control their appetites and 
their digestion requirements but often 
a change becomes necessary such as 
the danger of over-grazing an area 
because of drought or otherwise. Be- 
fore the change is made the animals in 
their search for food will in many 
instances begin to consume poisonous 
plants such as the leaves of the shin- 
nervy oak, cockle-burs, prussic acid con- 
taining plants, selenium containing 
plants, white snakeroot poisoning or 
others. 

The consumption of comparatively 
large amounts of oak leaves causes 
severe constipation and general ill- 
health; cockle-burs when just coming 
through the ground in early spring are 
definitely poisonous in this two-leafed 
stage of their growth — this is more 
so in animals with a simple stomach 
such as swine rather than in those 
having the compound stomachs of 
cattle and sheep. But these latter, if 
they eat enough of it will be affected; 
prussic acid (hydrocyanis acid) poison- 
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ing is very common when animals 
consume such plants as Johnson grass, 
Sudan grass, and of course canes and 
sorghums grown in heavily fertilized 
soils; also in almost the same class is 
the so-called oat-hay poisoning which 
is in reality a nitrate of potash (salt- 
peter) poisoning where the plant has 
been raised in soil having in it an 
accumulation of nitrates due to pos- 
sibly manure storage on an area; selen- 
ium poisoning caused by the con- 
sumption of plants containing selen- 
ium, it is sometimes referred to as 
“alkali disease.” Certain soil areas con- 
tain this selenium — it is more poison- 
ous than arsenic, and during periods 
of drought, plants, in their search for 
water, will penetrate deep enough and 
absorb this material by what are us- 
ually wholesome roughages and then 
when consumed there is loss of hair 
in the mane and tail, and locoed re- 
actions, and deformed feet. White 
snakeroot poisoning is not so common 
now though in virgin areas during 
pioneer days the consumption of it by 
dairy cattle in particular, but also by 
sheep, caused the poison principle to 
be given off in its milk so that people 
consuming this dairy product became 
affected and even died of so-called 
“trembles”; coming under suspicion 
most recently — though not by any 
means confirmed — are the creeping 
fescues that are more and more being 
resorted to as grazing plants in some 
mid-Western and Pacific coastal areas. 
Svmptoms of suspected “fescue pois- 
oning” are virtually identical to those 
observed following the extensive con- 
sumption of ergotized grains and 
grasses — ergot is the smut or fungus 
of rye and other grasses, having the 
appearance of black, curved, enlarged 
oat kernels, and when consumed in 
sufficient amounts over prolonged 
periods of time is generally held to be 
the cause of sloughing of distal parts 
of the body such as tips of the ears, 
end of the tail, and feet. These same 
symptoms have been observed in ani- 
mals grazed on fescue. A most careful 
search failed to disclose ergot, and 
therefore suspicion rests on the fescue 
as it was the only roughage consumed, 
nor were the animals grain fed. 

And finally on this subject of 
“change in feed” attention must be 
called to the dire effects of changing 
suddenly from one, usually exclusive 
article of diet to an equally exclusive 
food of an entirely different character. 
In cases of this kind, both the foods 
are entirely wholesome, but in the 
new article of dict the animal’s appe- 
tite is stimulated and over-eating or 
engorgement and digestive upsets are 


“Sometimes I think the heck with 
it — tet her have a beard.” 
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the result with all the usual sequences 
of such an upset. The writer of this 
article has frequently been told by 
human physicians that the same type 
of upsets are observed in college stu- 
dents when they are subjected to new 
articles of diet when enrolling at the 
beginning of a semester. 

The matter discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph has no reference to 
digestion upsets sometime resulting 
from the consumption of moldy, in- 
sect and vermin riddled, and similar 
unwholesome foods. The question is 
frequently raised whether or not 
moldy feeds should be fed or discard- 
ed. The fact is that some molds have 
a high nutritive value and are not un- 
wholesome but there are others that 
are decidedly toxic. It is not possible 
other than by feeding and cultural 
methods to distinguish between harm- 
less and harmful molds. In those in- 
stances, where there are shortages of 
feeds the usual safe method is to feed 
the moldy article of feed for a few 
days to one of the least valuable 
animals, and if the outcome is not un- 
favorable then feed it intermittently 
and by dilution with wholesome feed 
to the remainder of the herd or flock. 


II. Sudden Climatic Changes — Bad 
results of these changes are common- 
est in those animals that are housed 
at least part of the time, though in 
the early spring months and late fall 
months when the weather has been 
mild, though overnight changes to 
frigid temperatures, the lung-fever sit- 
uation, especially in recently sheared 
animals at times approaches that of a 
disaster. Most of the germs respon- 
sible for the development of lung 
fever or pneumonia are present, 
though generally quite harmless, in 
the animal body, though when resis- 
tance is lowered by chilling especially, 
also by crowding and the excitement 
incidental to shipping to market and 
exhibitions, the germ gains the upper 
hand. Fortunately in this day of mod- 
em medicine the sulfas and the anti- 
biotics in the hands of the veterinar- 
ian, if used at the outset of these lung 
ailments, are almost miraculous in 
their results, but this does not mean 
that we may disregard the old saying, 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

Ill. The Effects of Questionable 
Water: In most instances water de- 
rived from springs, deep wells, and 
gravel beds is best. Flowing river or 
creek water is entirely safe only when 
there are no large herds or flocks in 
the immediate upstream area. If such 
upstream herds are at a considerable 
distance above, ten miles or more, any 
disease producing element deposited 
in the stream is nullified by natural 
influences such as sedimentation, in- 
fluence of sunlight and oxygen in the 
air and water, and the fact that in- 
fections from an animal are deposited 
in a strange and unfavorable medium 
in the form of water, and the conflict 
waged against the disease producing 
germ by the other germs naturally in- 
habitants of the water environment. 
Even parasite eggs die when they be- 
come saturated through prolonged ex- 
posure in water. Other conditions re- 
sulting in impure water are drainings 
from nearby badly parasite contamina- 
ted pastures, corrals, and ranges, where 
the water carries an excessive load 
of chloride of soda (salt), or when it 
has leached from selenium areas, or 


severe oil contamination, or when its 
source is through rocks having a high 
fluorine content, and when ponds are 
contaminated with the excreta of ani- 
mals wading in it so that harmful 
products are kept in suspension by the 
continuous agitation of the animals 
in it. It is better to fence off such 
ponds — if the water is needed for 
animal use convey it by means of 
pumps or gravity to watering tanks. 
IV. Vectors and Disease Spread: 
The significance of vectors (intermed- 
iate biological carriers) was first dem- 
onstrated late in the preceding cen- 
tury by the scientists of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry in proving 
that some diseases for their propaga- 
tion in a new host must first pass 
through the body of an intermediate 
stage as it does when the Southern 
fever tick becomes the host for the 
time being of the protozoa that causes 
Southern Cattle Fever. Since the elim- 
ination of the cattle tick the “South- 
ern fever” has also practically disap- 
peared. ‘This discovery by the veterin- 
ary forces of the federal government 
has been far-reaching in its effect as 
it formed the basis for later medical 
and veterinary discoveries that other 
human and animal diseases are sim- 
ilarly spread such as malaria, yellow 
fever, sleeping sickness in man, sleep- 
ing sickness in horses and a host of 
others. Most recently there is this 
method of spread by a night flying 
vector responsible for the transmission 
of the virus causing so-called “blue- 
tongue’ disease of sheep prevalent for 
many years in South Africa, and now 
also observed in some flocks in the 
Gulf and Pacific coastal states. In 
South Africa prevention has been at- 
tempted, only in a measure successful, 
by providing during the hours be- 
tween sunset and sunrise indoor habi- 
tation for small flocks, and_high- 
ground grazing for larger flocks, and 
dipping sheep in insect repellents and 
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Veterinary 


(Continued from page 45) 
toxicants particularly solutions of ben- 
zine hexachloride. Some time ago 
there was developed in South Africa 
an immunizing vaccine measurably ef- 
fective that is now also commercially 
available through veterinary services 
in the United States. In connection 
with the spread of disease by vectors it 
will not be inappropriate to call at- 
tention again that both the large tape- 
worm and the smaller fringed tape- 
worm — the latter common in the 
mid-West — require a variety of grass 
mites for their biological develop- 
ment; liver fluke disease in sheep ob- 
served in swampy areas requires a 
water snail for its life development 
and perpetuation. Space does not per- 
mit the listing of many more com- 
parable conditions. 

V. Infection and Contagion: An 
infectious disease is one due to an 
infection, but it is not a “spreading” 
condition — an outstanding example 
is tetanus or “‘locked-jaw” which cer- 
tainly does not spread from infected 
to other animals in the same group — 
in sheep this disease is observed fol- 
lowing insanitary castration and dock- 
ing. A contagious disease on the other 
hand is one that is also due to infec- 
tion and in addition it is doubly dan- 
gerous as it is spread by direct or in- 
direct contact between ailing and well 
animals. Examples are foot-and-mouth 
disease, sheep-pox, “blue-bag” and 


others. In regard to contagious dis- 
eases, separation of the apparently 
well from ailing animals is an essen- 
tial — especially so where the conta- 
gium is of a highly volatile character. 
Neither may there be any contact 
direct or indirect between the two 
groups. 

The foregoing presentation is sim- 
ply a general review of the various 
factors and conditions most frequently 
responsible for sheep and goat ail- 
ments. 

During recent months some sheep 
conditions that have been reported 
upon by various private and public 
research agencies are as follows: 

I. Liver-fluke disease in cattle and 
sheep is generally regarded as incur- 
able though Olson of Texas reports 
some success from a mixture of hexo- 
chlorethane, bentonite, flour and 
water in the case of cattle infestations. 
The best control measure is keeping 
cattle and sheep away from low 
swampy areas, or even the draining of 
these so as to eliminate snails — the 
latter an intermediate host of the 
fluke. 

II. The fringed tape-worm of lambs 
may be so abundant in the digestive 
tract and accessory organs as to clog 
up completely the excretory duct from 
the liver to the intestines as to cause 
death. 

Ill. Thin, old ewes dipped in stand- 
ard benzine hexachloride, and lindane 
solutions frequently succumb though 
vigorous animals are not harmfully 
affected. 

IV. A large scale feed-lot in Ne- 
braska reports that the addition of 
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from 0.5 to as high as 1.5% of flowers 
of sulphur added to the ration of 
lambs for a period of not longer than 
72 days prevented the development 
of naturally acquired cocsidiosis. Larg- 
er amounts caused some diarrhea and 
lesser gains in weight. 

V. A British agency reports that 
lambs born with inturned eyelid may 
be corrected, if treatment is started 
immediately after birth, by the local 
application of an anesthetizing agent 
and exturning the offending lid by 
digital manipulation repeated several 
times in quick succession. ‘Two or 
three hours later the parts are re-ex- 
amined to note the results. 


VI. Therapeutic doses of sulpha- 
methazine by way of the mouth and 
penicillin intramuscularly administer- 
ed are giving veterinarians favorable 
results in the treatment of the early 
or pink stage of blue-bag disease of 
ewes. Though it has not been demon- 
strated that the ailment is contracted 
from grounds where sheep have been 
bedded repeatedly, an annual change 
of the lambing area is nevertheless 
recommended or if this is not practi- 
cal thorough and frequent disinfection 
of such areas is recommended. 


VII. From the U. S. Reaserch Sta- 
tion at Beltsville, Maryland, there is 
a report that the intramuscular ad- 
ministration of emetine hydrochlor- 
ide — this is the salt of an ipecac al- 
kaloid — was followed by the disap- 
pearance of lung-worm larvae of sheep 
from the intestinal evacuations. 


VIII. The Purdue Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station reports that the sub- 
cutaneous pellet implantation of ba- 
citracin alone, or a combination of 
bacitracin and penicillin in suckling 
lambs (two days of age) “had no sig- 
nificant effect on growth rate.” 

IX. The 1952 World Health Or- 
ganization through its Committee on 
Brucellosis amongst other things has 
this to say about brucellosis in goats 
and sheep: “No vaccine for use in 
goats and sheep can be recommended 
at this time.” However, there is hope 
for progress in the next year or two. 

X. The Mississippi Agriculture Ex- 
periment Station reported in the ef- 
fect of shearing in lambs on the tem- 
perature and respiration in these ani- 
mals. One group of animals was en- 
tirely shorn, a second group was clip- 
jed only along the back, while the 
third group was allowed to remain 
in fleece. The shorn lambs had signi- 
icantly lower temperatures and _res- 
piration rate than the other two 
groups. By holding temperatures at a 
lower rate is advanced as a partial 
explanation for more satisfactory gains 
in lambs shorn at the beginning of the 
warm season. 
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Annual Meet 


(Continued from page 11) 


Act of 1954. In answer to questions 
trom the floor, Mr. Jones stated that 
national farm organizations and var- 
ious marketing agencies were invited 
originally by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to draw up a program. Each na- 
tional organization would have one 
director and one at large. He said that 
directors of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation would cast the 
vote in the referendum for their mem- 
bers but only as their members indi- 
cated by their vote. He said that the 
program would be on an annual basis 
and could be discontinued by the 
Secretary at any time he felt the pro- 
gram was not beneficial. In answer to 
a question, Jones said that one cent 
per pound was suggested as a deduc- 
tion as it would raise about two mil- 
lion dollars. He felt that a vote by the 
convention would be an approval 
in principal of the program as pro- 
posed including the one cent per 
pound deduction. Jones stated that 
the present loan program would be in 
effect until April 30. 

Horace Fawcett moved that the 
Association go on record as approving 
the proposed program in order to get 
it before the growers — stating why 
he felt it should and then further 
moved that it go on record as setting 
up this machinery. It was seconded by 
Oscar Neunhoffer. Considerable dis- 
cussion followed. Wally Hodge felt 
that too little was known of the de- 
tails of the proposed program and that 
action should be deferred. Clayton 
Puckett stated that it was the respon- 
sibility of the different states to elect 
or appoint responsible men to the 
directorate and that decisions would 
have to be left to them. The motion 
was voted and carried. 

The meeting was turned back to 
President Pfluger. 

Wool and Mohair Marketing 
Committee Report 

Fred Earwood moved the adoption 
of the following two resolutions as the 
report of the Wool and Mohair Mar- 
keting Committee: “It has come to 
our attention that the wool manufac- 
turers and wool dealers of the nation 
are diligently working for the reduc- 
tion and eventual elimination of all 
tariffs on raw wool entering this coun- 
try and are asking for increased tariff 
on wool manufacturers. This report 
comes as a great shock and disappoint- 
ment to us as we have always felt that 
the wool industry, from top to bot- 
tom, was united in battling for our 
common good. 

There are those who think the 
tariff is a dead issue and that we are 
wasting our time even in discussing 
it. We cannot agree with this opinion. 
We are still convinced that a protec- 
tive tariff on all wool, raw and manu- 
facured is part of the foundation upon 
which we must build a firm and pros- 
perous industry. 

The last Congress enacted a law 
designed to solve the marketing prob- 
lems of the wool growers but there is 
a vast divergence of opinion as to 
whether it will succeed. However, we 
have the law and we propose to put 
forth every effort to give it a fair trial 


and make it succeed if possible. The 
law is for four years only. Further- 
more, it becomes inoperative when 
total annual wool production reaches 
300,000,000 pounds, which produc- 
tion could soon be reached under 
favorable climatic and market condi- 
tions. What happens then, if in the 
meantime our protective tariff has 
been neglected or permitted to deter- 
iorate? ‘There are many uncertainties 
in the proposal. Therefore, we are re- 
luctant to relinquish a program, name- 
ly tariff protection, which has served 
us well in the past until the new pro- 
posal has been tried and proven. 

We therefore urge our delegation 
in Congress not to relax in the slight- 
est degree, its vigilance in seeing to it 
that our protective tariff system is not 
further molested, that rates are not 
lowered, but on the other hand, that 
the system be improved by a more 
rigid enforcement of the present laws 
and regulations; that more efficient 
methods be devised to prevent the cir- 
cumventing and nullification of the 
regulations by such schemes as im- 
proper appraisals, currency devalua- 
tion, exchange manipulations, etc. 
And we still believe that our salvation 
lies in increased tariff rates.” The mo- 
tion was seconded by Edwin S. Mayer, 
Jr., and was carried. 

The resolution for Incentive Pay- 
ments on Pulled Wool was seconded 
by Edwin S. Mayer, Jr., was carried, 
and reads as follows: ““The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has proposed that 
incentive payments to be made on 
pulled wool under the Wool Act of 
1954 should go to the producer of the 
sheep from which the wool is pulled. 
We are convinced that such a plan is 
unfair and will be impractical to 
operate. 

We therefore favor a method that 
will give the incentive payments on 
wool to the one who owns and shears 
it from the sheep or pulls it from the 
pelt.” 

Improvement Program Started 

Mr. Earwood then reported that the 
program of the Sheep and Goat Im- 
provement Committee was under way 
and that two men had been hired by 
Texas A & M College to work on a 
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part-time basis with J. A. Gray to 
carry on the selection program. 
Wool Promotion Committee 
Reports 

J. B. McCord, reporting for the 
Wool Promotion Committee, explain- 
ed the promotion program being 
handled by the San Angelo Advertis- 
ing Club and that Miss Wool would 
make several appearances in major 
cities this year. 

Amendment to Constitution 
Disapproved 

President Pfluger read the proposed 
amendment to the Association’s con- 
stitution as adopted by the Directors 
at their September meeting. A motion 
was made by Raymond Hicks that the 
proposed amendment de disapproved. 
It was seconded. Considerable discus- 
sion followed. It was stated that turn- 
ing down the proposed amendment 
also meant turning down the Advisory 
Committee. A motion was made by 
Sayers Farmer and later withdrawn to 
table Hicks’ motion. Hicks withdrew 
his motion and later restated it. It 
was seconded and the motion carried. 

Directors 

At the request of the chairman of 
the nominating committee, Secretary 
Williams placed the names of the fol- 
lowing before the convention as nom- 
inees for 1955 directors: 


Dick Alexander, John Alexander, R. N. 
Allen, Jack Allison, Lee Allison, Marcus Auld, 
James Baggett, W. E. Barr, Aubrey L. Baugh, 
Bill Baugh, Alvis Belcher, Hollis Blackwell, 
Dolph Briscoe, Jr., Herbert Brown, Mark L 
Browne, Lester Brumley, Stanton Bundy, Jr 
Earl D. Byrd, Jack Canning, Charles C. Canon, 
Jimmie Chittum, John P. Classen, Tom Collins 

R. Coreth. 

W. E. Couch, K. Cowsert, John R. Crouch, 
Harry L. Curtis, W. R. Cusenbary, James L. 
Daniel, J. T. Davis, Aubrey DeLong, R. W 
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Annual Meet 


(Continued from page +7) 


DePuy, S. W. Dismukes, Joe Dobson, John G 
Dooley, O. D. Dooley, Walter G. Downie, T. L. 
Drisdale, J. C. Duncan Sr.,, Armer F. Earwood, 
Fred T. Earwood, Ralph Edens, Arthur Eichen- 
loff, Jim Espy, Worth Evans, Albert Faltin, 
Murlin Davis. 


Sayers Farmer, Horace Fawcett R. B. Fer- 
guson, W. J. Fields, Jr., Frank Fulk, Earl Gar- 
rett, F. D. Garrison, Alf. McD. Gilliat, Roger 
Gillis, Carlton H. Godbold, Fred W. Hall, Arthur 
G. Harral, Jr., S. A. Hartgrove, Scott Hart- 
grove, Jim Ad Harvick, Arthur Henderson, 
Lloyd Herring, Raymond Hicks, J. Ed Hill 
R. W. Hodge, Pierce Hoggett, C. T. Holekamp, 
Ted Holekamp, Henry Horn. 

Fred Horner, Gay Howard, Bryan Hunt, Ed- 
win Jackson, E. V. Jarrett, George Johansen, 
Frank Jones, Scott Keeling, T. A. Kincaid, Jr., 
G. R. Kothmann, J. W. Lawhorn, Jr., Charles E 
Long, J. B. McCord, E. F. McEntire, P. K. Mc- 
Intosh, John McKnight, J. O. McLerran, Floyd 
McMullan, Jimmye Maddox, Kurt Martin, Rus- 
sell Martin, Edwin S. Mayer, Edwin S. Mayer, 
Jr., Sol Mayer, J. C. Mayfield, Stanley May- 
field, Ed L. Mears, Jr., Len M. Mertz, Penrose 
B. Metcalfe, H. J. Y. Mills, Jr., Jimmy Mills, 
W. L. Moody, IV, Billy Morriss, Thomas Mor- 
riss, Guy Nations, Oscar Neunhoffer. 

Gerald Nicks, H. C. Noelke, Jr.. W. S. Orr 
Roy Parks, Jimmy Pate, Rollie E. Peril, E. M. 
Peters, Carl Pfluger, Walter Pfluger, V. | 
Pierce, Virgil J. Powell, Jim Prior, Leonard 
Proctor, Clayton Puckett, C. R. Pussard, Felix 
Real, Jr., Watt Reynolds, Jr., Leo Richardson, 
Rod Richardson, Tom Richey, Ray Ridenhower 
Jimmy Rieck, Frank Roddie, Pat Rose, Jr., Joe 
Brown Ross, Herman H. Saenger, David 
Schmidt, Charles Schreiner, I11, L. A. Schreiner, 
John R. Scott, Jr., Lance Sears, Clyde Sellers, 
Jr., R. O. Sheffield, Fred W. Shields, E. 
Sieker. 

Rodolf P. Smith, Ivan Snyder, L. M. Ste- 
phens, W. T. Stewardson, Gordon Stewart, 
Adolf Stieler, Eugene A. Stieler, Monty L. 
Stone, S. L. Stumberg, Sr., S. L. Stumberg, Jr., 
W. R. Stumberg, J. O. Taylor, Jr., Noble Tay- 
lor, R. M. Thomson, Jr., George Tomlinson, 
John Treadwell, Watt Turner, J. W. Vance, Joe 
N. VanderStucken, J. D. Varga, Raymond Roy 
Walston, L. J. Wardlaw, G. R. White, W. B 
Whitehead, W. J. Wilkinson, John T. Williams, 
Ed Willoughby, Ray Willoughby, B. E. Wilson, 
Dick Winters, Gus Witting, Jr., Tom D. Wood, 
Ray F. Wyatt, D. C. O. Wilson, Wm. B. Wilson. 


Motion was made that the above 
named members be clected. It was 
seconded and _ passed. 


The report of the president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Mrs. John Alex- 
ander, was read by Secretary Williams. 

Dog Law Discussed 

Reporting for the Predatory Ani- 
mal Committee, John Classen report- 
ed on the inadequacy of the present 
dog laws. He requested all members 
to contact their representatives and 
senators to get a new one enacted. 

The following resolution was pre- 
sented by Gay Sieker for the Live- 
stock Theft Committee: “Whereas, 
the work of the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission of Texas is of vital im- 
portance to the sheep and goat in- 
dustry of ‘Texas. 

Be it resolved that the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association request 
Governor Allan Shivers to appoint a 
man representing the sheep and goat 
industry to the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission, and 

Be it further resolved that this 
Association request the Governor to 
approve the budget for the next bi- 
ennium as submitted by the Livestock 
Sanitary Commission. 

Be it further resolved that a copy 
of this resolution be presented to the 
Governor by the President of the Tex- 
as Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion in person. 

Motion for adoption was made, sec- 
onded and passed. 

The Tax and Legislative Commit- 
tee had no report. 

Miles Pierce, reporting for the Col- 
lege, Research and Extension Com- 
mittee, stated that the Ranch Experi- 
ment Station would start its goat 
grazing experiment July 1. 

T. A. Kincaid reported the efforts 
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Major Achievement of 1954 -- 
The National Wool Act 


By J. M. (Casey) JONES, Secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association 


THIS IS the legislation that took the 
most effort, time and expense of our 
National Association this vear. The 
National Wool Act, as vou know, be- 
came a pawn in the bitter controversy 
over the omnibus agricultural bill. And 
there were some differences in opinion 
among our own members on what we 
should secure in the form of help 
for our industry. 


I think is is only fair to say here 
and now that the National Wool 
Growers Association is a staunch be- 
liever in tariff. We believe in it now 
and we always have believed in it. 
Over a year ago we went back to 
Washington, D. C. and appeared be- 
fore the Tariff Commission, making 
what we think is a good case on the 
need for increased tariff protection for 
the domestic wool industry. After care- 
ful study by the Commission of the 
facts and cost of production statistics 
which we presented, that body recom- 


mended a tariff increase of ten cents 
per clean pound — even higher than 
the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


However, the President took no 
action in this recommendation. In 
fact, at a conference our president, 
Ray Willoughby, was privileged to 
have with President Eisenhower in the 
White House early this vear, it was 
made plain to him that the Adminis- 
tration would not sanction tariff in- 
creases. President Eisenhower stated 
to Mr. Willoughby, in effect, that 
with billions of dollars being spent for 
global defense, of which no small part 
is international good will, that our 
Nation cannot afford to risk a possible 
misunderstanding over a matter of a 
few million dollars’ increase in tariff 
which might nullify the billions spent. 
And if you have any doubt that the 
Administration has adhered to this 
position, just look at the losing battle 


of his special committee toward a new 
feed law and that a meeting would be 
held in a few weeks with representa- 
tives of other organizations headed by 
the Farm Bureau looking toward get- 
ting the necessary legislation enacted. 
Budget Committee Report 

Secretary Williams presented for 
the Budget Committee a 1955 budget 
of $24,007.50. Motion for adoption 
of the budget was made, seconded and 
passed. 

Resolutions of Thanks 

The following resolutions were of- 
fered by J. B. McCord, Chairman, 
General Resolutions Committee who 
moved their adoption: “Thanks to 
City of Austin and to Capital Area 
Farm & Ranch Club — Whereas the 
people of the City of Austin and par- 
ticularly the Capital Area Farm and 
Ranch Club have made us welcome 
and made this Thirty-Ninth Annual 
meeting a great success; now therefore 
be it resolved that we extend to the 
people of Austin, the friendly city, 
our sincere thanks for their most gen- 
erous hospitality.” 

It was seconded and adopted. 

Fort Worth Named for 1955 

President Pfluger asked for invita- 
tions from cities for the 1955 conven- 
tion. Fort Clark Ranch Company, 
Dallas, and Fort Worth representa- 
tives issued invitations. Invitations 
from El Paso and Galveston were 
read. San Angelo withdrew its bid and 
asked for the convention in 1956. On 
a show of hands it was voted to go to 
Fort Worth for the 1955 convention. 

President Pfluger read a resolution 
calling for Penrose Metcalfe’s speedy 
recovery from an emergency opera- 
tion. 

Hodge Named President 

President Pfluger called for nomi- 
nations for president for 1955. R. W. 
Hodge was nominated by Horace 
Fawcett. It was seconded. Oscar 


Neunhoffer moved his election by 
acclamation. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

President Hodge asked for nomi- 
nation for first vice-president. Miles 
Pierce nominated J. B. McCord. Say- 
ers Farmer seconded. Aubrey DeLong 
moved nominations cease and he be 
elected by acclamation. Motion sec- 
onded and carried. 'T. A. Kincaid was 
nominated for second vice-president 
and it was moved that the secretary 
be instructed to cast a unanimous 
ballot. Motion seconded and carried. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
Walter Pfluger, outgoing president. 

President Hodge asked for the sup- 
port of everyone and pledged all of- 
ficers to work at their duties. He then 
announced the sudden death of C. B. 
Wardlaw, past president of the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, 
in his room at the convention hotel. 

President Hodge adjourned the con- 
vention at 3:20 P.M. 

First Quarterly Directors Meeting 

President Hodge called the meeting 
to order at 3:20 P.M. On motion 
made and seconded the roll call was 
dispensed with. 

President Hodge asked for ratifica- 
tion of selection of March meeting 
place. Motion was made and seconded 
that the second quarterly meeting be 
held in College Station in March. 
Motion carried. 

Walter Pfluger read a letter from 
the Kerrville Chamber of Commerce 
asking for the June quarterly meeting 
and moved that the invitation be ac- 
cepted. It was seconded and passed. 

President Hodge reappointed Er- 
nest Williams as Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. It was moved, seconded and 
passed that the appointment be ap- 
proved. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:30 
P.M. 
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For Decemser, 1954 


for tariffs which has been fought not 
only by the sheep industry, but by the 
mining industry, and a number of 
small industries during 1954. We were 
very flatly told that some method 
other than a tariff increase must be 
found to protect and encourage our 
domestic wool industry. 

And the best method, in the opin- 
ion of the majority of your leaders and 
members, was shaped into the Na- 
tional Wool Act. We believe it is the 
best way to help encourage the indus- 
trv because it provides for the sale 
of wool on a free and open market, 
thus taking the Government out of 
the wool business; because it provides 
an incentive payment; and because it 
offers an opportunity for us to help 
ourselves through a promotion pro- 
gram of sufficient size to expand the 
outlets for our products, wool and 
lamb. 

And many long hours of effort dur- 
ing 1954 have seen the culmination 


of a wool program which meets the 
wholehearted approval of the Admin- 
istration, and the American people in 
general, as evidenced by the vote of 
their representatives in Congress. It 
is a program which we believe will be 
of great benefit to the sheep industry. 

Now that the 62 cents per pound 
incentive level has been announced by 
Secretary Benson we know that for 
the 1955 marketing season payments 
will be made to producers reflecting 
the percentage difference between this 
62 cents incentive level and the aver- 
rage price received for wool on the 
open market. This will be done to 
better meet costs of production and to 
encourage greater production of wool, 
which is declared by the Government 
to be a strategic commodity, essential 
to our national defense. The program 
is now scheduled to continue for a 
period of four years, enabling you 
sheepmen to plan ahead in shaping up 
your flocks. 


Ju Memoriam 


C. B. WARDLAW 
C. B. (DUTCH) WARDLAW, 67, 


well known ranchman and warehouse- 
man of Del Rio, died of a heart ail- 
ment the night of November 9th in 
his room at the Stephen F. Austin 
Hotel in Austin. He was attending 
the convention of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association, of 
which organization he was a past pres- 
ident and a director. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. N. J. Ward- 
law, he was born in Falls County, 
Texas in 1887. In 1911 he married 
Miss Emma Whitehead, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Whitehead, 
Sonora, and the couple moved to Del 
Rio. 

Mr. Wardlaw was also a past presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers’ 
Association. He was a director of the 
Del Rio National Bank; president and 
general manager of the Producers 
Wool and Mohair Company of Del 
Rio. 

Surviving are his wife; two sons, 
C. W. Wardlaw and Walt Wardlaw; 
two daughters, Mrs. Lyster Brumley 
and Mrs. Lloyd Carter; five brothers, 
L. J. of Fort Worth, Newt of Waco, 
L. B. of Del Rio, Malcolm B. of Bal- 


C. B. (Dutch) WARDLAW 


linger and Jack of Sonora; three sis- 
ters, Mrs. E. E. Dillingham, Dallas; 
Mrs. Harrell Osborne, Glen Rose; 
and Mrs. Maggie McCamey, Corpus 
Christi; and ten grandchildren. 


CLAUD D. COTTEN 


CLAUD D. COTTEN, 60, a field 
representative for Production Credit 
Corporation of Houston the past ten 
years, died in the Shannon Hospital, 
San Angelo, November 2 

Mr. Cotten was a resident of ‘Tom 
Green County 40 years and a San 
Angelo resident 21 years. He was mar- 
tied to Flora Jane Gaston in San An- 
gelo in 1923. 

He served with the 36th Division 
in World War I and with the army of 
of occupation in Germany. 

Surviving are his wife of San An- 
gelo; his mother, Mrs. James Cotten 
of Los Angeles, California; eight sis- 
ters, Mrs. Calvin Dooley and Mrs. 
Gem Riggs, both of Los Angeles, Mrs. 
W. E. Abernathy of Pampa, Mrs. Ben 
Brooks of ‘Tennyson, Mrs. O. M. King 
of Miles, Mrs. J. A. Prugel of Eden, 
Mrs. John Powell of Sweetwater and 
Mrs. Hoyt D. Craig of Killeen. 


HENRY PROBST 
HENRY PROBST, San Angelo 
resident for 61 years, died at his home 
in San Angelo, October 24. Born in 
1887, he was a son of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. W. M. Probst of San Angelo. 
He married Miss Amelia Rogers in 
1911. Mr. Probst was a dairyman, 
ranchman and building contractor. 
Surviving are his wife; three sisters, 
Mrs. Max Logan of Clyde, Mrs. C. J. 
Watts of Midland and Mrs. Forest 
Sweatmon of San Angelo; four broth- 
ers, Richard L., Walter R., Marvin 
R. and Raymond E. Probst, all of 
San Angelo. 


DAVID M. PRYOR, JR. 


DAVID M. PRYOR, JR., 46, Rock- 
springs ranchman, was killed in an 
automobile accident in Rocksprings, 
November 6. Pryor, a veteran of 
World War II, was a son of David 
M. Pryor, Sr., and a grandson of 
the late Col. Ike Pryor, who founded 
the town of LaPryor, south of Uvalde. 


If our wool market holds steadv 
during 1955 with 1954, then wool 
growers of this Nation should receive 
an estimated additional 21 million 
dollars to bolster their °55 income and 
to encourage production of a critical 
and essential commodity. If the wool 
market drops, then supplemental in- 
come will go even higher than 21 
million dollars. Payments in vears fol- 
lowing 1955 will, of course, depend 
on market conditions and incentive 
levels set. 

Now where is this 2] million dollars 
coming from? It will be paid out of 
the tariff collected on wool imported 
into the United States. Under the Act, 
up to 70 per cent of the specific 
duties collected on wool is to be avail- 
able for this program. Since at present 
it is impossible to get our tariff raised 
to the point where it will actually 
represent differences in cost of sheep 
production here and abroad, a portion 
of that duty will be diverted to sheep 
producers to bolster their income an 
average of about nine cents per grease 
pound on the basis of present market 
prices for domestic wool. This will 
mean even more than nine cents a 
pound to many growers who believe 
in proper preparation and packaging 
of wool and who market a premium 
clip; it will mean less than nine cents 
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a pound to those growers who sloppily 
package their wool, mix black wool, 
tags and offsorts, and otherwise at- 
tempt to market a poorly prepared, 
inferior clip. In other words, the pro- 
gram Is a sound incentive to better 
wool production. 


Nine cents per grease pound would 
mean approxim: ately 20 cents per 
clean pound additional, which, when 
added to our present tariff on apparel 
wool, would be equivalent to a duty 
of +5 cents per clean pound. So our 
tariff is now going to do double duty 
— affording some protection and also 
providing income to help sheep pro- 
ducers meet their cost of production. 
And certainly if sheep producers are 
not afforded an adequate tariff to pro- 
tect their production costs, then they 
are entitled to tariff duties in order 
to help meet these costs. 
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Texas Delaine News 


By MRS. G. A. GLIMP 


AS WINTER approaches, range con- 
ditions over the state, generally speak- 
ing, are still far below normal. There 
are some scattered portions that had 
late summer rains and continued light 
showers where Owners were wise 
enough to conserve that are now reap- 
ing the benefits. Most places have 
only had late rains enough to bring 
up the grain. So far, the weather has 
been very mild, and this has been 
very good on the stock. A_ bitter 
winter, coupled with the extreme 
droughty conditions that already exist 
could be the point that discouraged 
most ranchers from holding on any 
longer. We can always hope for a bet- 
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More than 75 major fields of work are offered in the 
following divisions: AddRan College of Arts and Sciences; 
Harris College of Nursing; School of Education; School of 
Business; School of Fine Arts; Evéhing College; Graduate 
School and Brite College of the Bible. 


Texas Christian University 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


A great 
PROFIT ranch 


150,000 acres...cattle & sheep 


An empire of grazing land with worlds of water, lakes, 
rivers, clear streams...a sportsman’s paradise. 150,000 acres 
controlled in Yampa Valley from Hayden, Colo., to the 


Utah line. 


The ranch has been assembled with vision, foresight 
and good judgment plus 35 years of hard work by the 


present owner who is retiring. 


The ranch earnings speak for themselves. Operated on 
very low overhead, it has a long profit record. Steadily 
improved over the years, it should prove highly profitable 
indefinitely. An extremely well balanced ranch, that is 
carrying 10,000 sheep and 500 cattle. 


It has the right kind of spring and fall range to insure 
uninterrupted movement of livestock with the seasons, a 
cost-saving condition found on very few ranches. 


A going-operation...an excellent investment...it can 
be purchased with or without livestock. 


For pictures and complete information, please write 


us at once, without obligation of course. We have other fine 
western ranches, if this one does not suit you, please tell 


us what you do want. 


VAN SCHAACK LAND COMPANY 


101 Van Schaack Bl 


ter tomorrow and know that it will 
come sometime. 

In summarizing the past year, it 
might be most interesting to note that 
despite the extreme conditions that 
have existed, our sheep industry re- 
mains on top. Not once have I en- 
countered a person that had run stock 
for a number of years successfully, 
who would not agree whole-heartedly 
that the sheep business remained his 
best asset. All ranches and _ stock 
farms are far below their normal ani- 
mal units, but in the culling and sell- 
ing process not very many sold com- 
pletely out of sheep. 

We are very happy to welcome 
Hilmar F. Guenther, Naw Braunfels; 
Larry Allerkamp, Comfort; Jimmie 
C. Adams, Boerne; J. W. Pope, Lean- 
der; Kermit Hubbard, Belton; August 
I. Simons, Jr., Junction, and John 
Tom Putt, Mineral Wells. Most of 
these are club boys, and we feel sure 
we shall see future results from these 
purchases. J. W. Pope was a lucky 
entrant in the Calf Scramble in San 
Antonio and used his first place prize 
money toward the purchase of foun- 
dation ewes. 

Transfers and registrations are con- 
tinuing to come into the office, and 
we hope the breeders will have all of 
vour 1954 lamb blanks in the office 
not later than December 31st. 

George H. Johanson has been se- 
lected to judge the Delaines at the 
Fort Worth Stock Show. George 
needs no introduction to the public 
and is most capable and qualified to 
serve in this capacity. We hope the 
breeders can arrange to make the show 
circuits and the ensuing years our 
best yet. 

Tentative plans have been made for 


C.W. WARDLAW HEADS 
WOOL HOUSE 


AT A special meeting of the board of 
directors, November 26, C. W. (Dink) 
Wardlaw was elected president and 
general manager of the Producers 
Wool and Mohair Company, Del Rio. 
He succeeds his father, C. B. (Dutch) 
Wardlaw, who succumbed at Austin, 
November 9. B. F. Peirce, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
firm, was named a director to fill the 
vacancy. 

The Producers Wool and Mohair 
is one of the largest and oldest of such 
marketing organizations serving the 
ranch industry. 


In EL PASO... 
choose... 
HOTEL 


CORTEZ 


AIR CONDITIONED 
RADIO & TELEVISION 


An Affiliated 
NATIONAL HOTEL 
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the annual directors’ meeting to be 
held at the Administrative Building at 
Buchanan Dam on January 15. More 
information about this meeting will 
be available soon. 

The members of our Association 
extend heartfelt sympathy to Joe Le- 
May and his family in the loss of his 
father. 

Each year, as the Thanksgiving sea- 
son passes and we know that Christ- 
mas is fast approaching, we are prone 
to become harried and over taxed with 
the usual festivities of the holiday sea- 
son. We are still thankful to be citi- 
zens of America and hope we can 
always remain a free nation with the 
right to worship, think, and speak as 
we so choose. May this holiday season 
be one of great cheer to each of you 
with peace on earth and good will 
toward man our motto for the New 
Year. 


DOE HUNT 
DAPPER RILEA DOE, who has 


made as many friends among the 
ranch people during his trips to Texas 
and with his hightly appreciated talks 
before the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association as any man, got 
considerable kick out of the headline 
in the November 10 issue of an Austin 
newspaper during the convention. The 
headline appeared immediately after 
Mr. Doe’s address to the Association 
and it read: “Plans Formed For Doe 
Hunt.” The first paragraph indicated 
the ranchmen were certainly going 
after the doe. “I think I better get out 
of here,” declared Mr. Doe. 


GOAT EXPERIMENT 

THE FIRST Angora goat experiment 
to be initiated in a long time is plan- 
ned for the coming year at Sub-station 
14 near Sonora, according to Dr. W. 
T. Hardy, Station Head. The goats 
will be placed in three pastures in 16, 
32, and 48 animal units per section to 
see how fast a come-back the land will 
afford under such stocking and _ to 
make several other studies in pasturing 
goats. 


Angora breeders in their annual 
meeting at Rocksprings recently were 
commenting very favorably upon the 
Houston Fat Stock Show’s announce- 
ment of premium monies for the 
Houston show February 2-13, and a 
number of leading breeders are ex- 
pecting to take show flocks. Premium 
money will amount to $45 each for 
the “C” and “B” type groups. 

This is about in line with the pre- 
miums offered in each of the open 
classes for sheep, including Corrie- 
dales, Hampshires, Suffolks, Cheviots, 
Rambouillets, Delaines, Columbias, 
and Montadales — one of the most 
extensive sheep shows ever to be held. 
Total cash awards will amount to 
$10,410. Premium money to Angora 
goats will amount to more than 


$1,000. 


Penrose Metcalfe, San Angelo, past 
president of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association, underwent 
an emergency appendectomy just prior 
to the opening of the Association con- 
vention in Austin and had to get his 
report of the convention activities 
second hand. He has returned to his 
home where he is recovering. 
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Angora Goat CORRIEDALES 
Breeders Elect ‘ 


Earwood 


THE 55TH annual convention of the 
American Angora Goat Breeders Asso- 
ciation was held at Rocksprings on 
November 13 and Armer Earwood of 
Sonora was clected president, succeed- 
ing L. A. (Len) Clark of Rocksprings. 
Mr. Earwood is a grandson of Mrs. 
M. Armer, a pioneer goat breeder who 
held the presidency of the registry 
asociation in 1918. His father, Fred 


THE DUAL-PURPOSE 
PROFITABLE BREED 
Corriedales produce top quality mut- 
ton and wool in maximum quantities 
at minimum cost. They are naturally 
hornless and produce wool free of 
black fiber. 
START THE YEAR RIGHT 
INVEST IN CORRIEDALES 


Earwood, served as president in 1930. of breeders 
Marvin Skaggs of Junction was © ANGORA GOAT REGISTRY OFFICIALS 
named first vice-president; Authur Armer Earwood, standing. is shown 1 
( ¢ g, is shown as he presents current business 
Davis of Con Can, second vice-presi- matters to the leaders of the American Angora Goat Breeders merical OFrle d e 
dent and Mrs. Thomas L. ‘Taylor was Association in its 55th annual gathering at Rocksprings in November. e 4¢ 
re-named secretary-treasurer. On the left is Authur Davis, Con Can, Second Vice-President; next SSOCIa 101, ne. 
On the program for the day was is L. A. Clark, immediate past President; Carol Briggs, Del Rio, ROLLO E. SINGLETON, Secretary 
Dr. J. C. Miller, head of the Depart- Director; Marvin Skaggs, Junction, First Vice-President; Bob Davis, 108 Parkhill Avenue 
ment of Animal Husbandry, Texas Uvalde, Director; and Mrs. Thomas Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer. bat nepevatienaltensraserncin 


A & M College. His explanation of 
educational work in agriculture and 
livestock at Texas A & M College was 
well received. He pointed out that in 
these times only 13 per cent of the 
nation’s population is required to sup- 
ply the food and fiber for the other 
87 per cent of the population. The 
objective of A & M college, he point- 
ed out, is to cut costs and increase pro- 
duction in agriculture. 

R. W. Hodge, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association, reviewed the work 
of the organization and explained the 
activities of the association in its re- 
cent convention in Austin. Mr. Hodge 
urged the goatmen to cooperate in the 
association activities, pointing out that 
the organization was their own and 
that its success depended upon their 
support. 

A review of the new tax changes, 
especially with reference to how the 
social security law will affect farmers 
and ranchmen, was given by Jim Mur- 
ray, San Angelo accountant, who has 
been named accountant for the organi- 
zation. 

The meeting was well attended. 
The breeders enjoyed a luncheon at 
the Ballentine Hotel and a favorable 
report on the association’s activities 
for the year. 


Christmas 
and Cherubs: 


‘Tis a month before Christmas, yet all through the store | 


Our cherubs are stirring a gala uproar! 


0) 


They're darting and dashing . . . prancing and mixing . . . ; 
Lighting the stars and arranging the fixings. 

Come, see them floating on little white clouds, 

Constantly watching and helping the crowds. 


There’s one just for you, and one for me, 


To help make your shopping a pleasure, you see. 


When you're choosing a gift from a brilliant array, 
A cherub may nod at the one for Aunt May... 
Or drop inspirations into your mind, 


When you're making that list of gifts to find. 


There's one who will choose a gift for friend Bing, ‘3 ee 

Gus Hartgrove, San Angelo, was j f 
reported in mid-November to have If youll write her a letter, or give her a “ring”. i ff 


sold 179 head of four-year-old ewes, 
bred to Rambouillet bucks, at $11 per 
head. 


Carlos Chapa, Postoffice Box 1482, 
Laredo, Texas, telephoned the maga- 
zine office recently asking that we 
send him a copy of the magazine so 
he could search it and locate a source 
of supply for 100 black-face rams or 
(he said) Lincoln rams. It pays to 
advertise in the magazine all year 
round. 


All the livestock, sheep and cattle 
are to be sold off Rep. O. C. Fisher’s 
ranch near London in Kimble County. 
All but the goats already have been 
shipped out. Acorns have been plenti- 
ful in Kimble County but grass _ is 
scarce and Fisher's ranch has been 
hard hit by drouth as have others in 
the area. 


Sometimes invisible, they're working away. 

There's a place on the roof for dispatching reindeer, 
After loading them up to deliver Yule cheer. 

As you're stopping and shopping, you'll be aware 
Of cherub-made music, around in the air. 

So, come, bring the children, and let them delight 


In our holiday setting of cherubs in flight. 


In | r -\y) Serving 
San Angelo ° West Texas 
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AUXILIARY OFFICERS 


Here is a group of some of the leaders of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. (Left to right) 
Mrs. John Alexander, Brownwood, past president of the Auxiliary; 
Mrs. Gus Witting, Junction; Mrs. Oscar Neunhoffer, Kerrville, and 
newly elected president, Mrs. Lloyd Herring, Ballinger. 


WEST TEXAS GROUP 


Many West Texas ranch women attended the meeting of the Auxil- 
iary to the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association. Included in 
this group are Mrs. Carl Appel, Ozona; Mrs. Miles Pierce, Alpine; 
Mrs. Jim Ad Harvick and Mrs. T. A. Kincaid, Jr., Ozona. 


COFFEE FOR JOHN BEN SHEPPERD 


Bob Hill, Austin, Business Relations Head for John Ben Shepperd, 
Attorney General, met in an informal coffee given by the ranch people 
for Mr. Shepperd. (Left to right) Mrs. L. M. Stephens, Lometa; 
Mrs. Pierce Hoggett, Junction; Mrs. R. H. Spiller, Menard, Mrs. 
Gay Sieker, Menard. 
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Minutes of Annual Convention of 
Woman’s Auxiliary, TS & GRA 


By MRS. O. NEUNHOFFER, Kerrville 


THE WOMAN'S Auxiliary to the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation gathered in Austin on Mon- 
day, November 8 for registration at 
Hotel Stephen F. Austin for the an- 
nual convention. 

On Monday afternoon, Mrs. R. M. 
Thomson, Jr. was hostess at her lovely 
home in Austin for a tea from 3:30 
to 5:30 o’clock for members and 
friends of the Auxiliary. This was a 
most pleasant time for all. 

On Tuesday, November 9, at noon, 
in the Austin Club, Hotel Commo- 
dore Perry, a luncheon and style show, 
courtesy Scarborough and Sons_ of 
Austin, with Dorothy Cook Marrow 
as commentator was enjoyed. Miss 
Wool, Sarah Belcia, took part in the 
style show, modeling some costumes 
from her wool and mohair wardrobe. 

Mrs. John Alexander, President, 
called the meeting to order. ‘The invo- 
cation was given by Rev. Chas. Sum- 
ners, Rector of St. David’s Episcopal 
Church. Mr. John Simpson, President 
of Austin Chamber of Commerce, 
gave the address of welcome. Mrs. 
Felix Real, Jr. gave the response. 

Mrs. Alexander thanked those res- 
ponsible for the beautiful gardenia 
corsage she was wearing. 

The minutes of the September 
quarterly meeting in Junction were 
read and approved. 

An announcement was made that 
until the Constitution is revised, asso- 
ciate members cannot be named to 
the Auxiliary membership, as this is a 
violation of the constitution. Mrs. 
Thomson reported only nine mem- 
bers have been accepted to date. 

Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., Kerrville, told 
of the recent advertising campaign of 
two weeks duration, put on by Frost 
Bros. of San Antonio, in the San An- 
tonio Express, stressing wool and 
mohair and “The Hill Country” sec- 
tion of Texas. Full page advertise- 
ments depicting background scenes of 
ranches, sheep and goats, and feature 
stories relative to the wool and mohair 
industry, gave a great deal of valuable 
information and favorable publicity 
to our organization, for which we as 
a group are greatly indebted to Frost 
Bros. 

Mrs. Oscar Neunhoffer, Secretary, 
was instructed to write a letter of 
appreciation to Frost Bros. 

Communications were read, includ- 
ing a thank you note from Miss Wool, 
a letter from Nena Roberson, Special- 
ist in Clothing at College Station, 
thanking the Auxiliary for the $50 
certificate awarded at 1954 State 4-H 
Dress Revue, won by Prella Francine 
Mays. Mrs. Alexander was present to 
personally present the award to Miss 
Mays. 

Reports of the President, Mrs. Alex- 
ander, and Mrs. S. L. Stumberg, First 
Vice President, were given. Mrs. Gus 
Witting, Second Vice-President, made 
her report and reported over 200 
members in the Auxiliary. Mrs. R. M. 
Thomson, Jr., Treasurer, reported a 
balance on hand of $977.81. Mrs. 
Oscar Neunhoffer, Secretary, made 
her report. 


Bills of $89.39 for accessories for 
Miss Wool were allowed. Mrs. Neun- 
hoffer reported on a trip which she 
and Mrs. Felix Real, Jr. made to San 
Antonio and the costume jewelry and 
matching shoes and bag of alligator 
given Miss Wool as a result of a 
special and successful effort on the 
part of Mrs. Real in securing same. 

Mrs. G. A. Jones, Austin, the for- 
mer Dorothy Greenwood, who won 
the Auxiliary award in 1953 and is 
now in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, Texas A & M College, was the 
‘Tuesday morning guest speaker. Her 
topic “The Blending of Wool with 
the Synthetic Fibers,” was most in- 
teresting and informative. She stressed 
the fact that “Natural fibers are not 
losing their place in the world.” She 
also made a point of the fact that a 
different type of fabric labeling is 
necessary so that purchasers can know 
exactly what they are buying. 

A film put out by the Southern 
Pacific Railway Company on the an- 
cient art of wool making as still prac- 
ticed by American Indians in the 
southwest closed the meeting. 

Minutes — Wednesday, 
November 10 

The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Tex- 
as Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Associa- 
tion met at 10 A.M. on Wednesday, 
November 10 in the Sun Room of 
the Hotel Stephen I. Austin, in Aus- 
tin, ‘Texas. 

The President, Mrs. John Alexan- 
der, called the meeting to order. The 
minutes of the Tuesday meeting were 
read and approved. 

A fine display of wool felt hand- 
work, in the form of tablecloths, chil- 
dren’s and women’s skirts, labeled 
“Originals by Nelly Top,” was greatly 
enjoyed. Mrs. Tops Porter, who with 
Mrs. Nelly Shelton are the producers, 
gave an interesting talk relative to the 
handwork, which is sold exclusively 
by Neiman-Marcus of Dallas on spe- 
cial order. 

Reports were read and given by the 
following: Historian, Mrs. J. M. La- 
Whon; Parliamentarian, Mrs. Felix 
Real, Jr.; Education, Mrs. Llovd Her- 
ring, who asked that members make 
use of the file of literature and films 
her committee has compiled. Lamb 
Promotion Chairman, Mrs. Jack Tay- 
lor, in her report suggested April 11 
to 17 as Lamb Week. Mrs. Taylor has 
accepted the duties of co-chairman 
for the Lamb Promotion work for 
1955. Finance Chairman, Mrs. E. G. 
Sicker, reported $116 realized from 
Lamb Stickers. Mrs. R. P. Simth, Jr. 
made her report as Program Chair- 
man. 

Miss Nancy Hunt, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bryan Hunt of Sonora, Miss 
Mohair elect of 1955, was present and 
introduced. She will be crowned in 
Kerrville in August. The present Miss 
Mohair is Miss Donave Davis, daugh- 

5 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Authur Davis of 
Sabinal. 

Mr. Werner Von Bergen of the 
Research Department, Forstmann 
Wool Company, was guest speaker. 
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He showed slides and made the fol- 
lowing statements: “Wool is here to 
stav, but really menaced by synthetics. 
Many people have lost their heads 
about synthetic stories, which should 
be taken with a grain of salt. We have 
won the first round of the battle, but 
must not go to sleep. We must work 
long, watch carefully, and try to make 
wool products better by blending and 
addition of synthetics.” He stressed 
two reasons why the Military has re- 
jected synthetics for wool, and these 
two reasons are: One — Synthetics 
burn easily, and two — absorb water 
like a sponge. 

Mrs. Herman Saenger reported on a 
conference with Herman Glass, 2313 
Tower Drive, Austin, head of text- 
book buying for ‘Texas. ‘Texas spends 
5% to 6 million dollars every five 
vears on books and it takes two vears 
to buy, leaving three years before text- 
books will again be purchased. During 
these three vears if any Auxiliary mem- 
ber will write authentically about 
Texas sheep, goats, wool and mohair 
and bring it to Austin, it will be put 
in a textbook. It is recommended by 
Mr. Glass that a committee from the 
Auxiliary come to Austin to go 
through the books in the library to see 
what is needed in this line. 

The report of the nominating com- 


mittee made by Mrs. E. G. Sieker 
was as follows: President, Mrs. Lloyd 
Herring of Ballinger; Mrs. Oscar 


Neunhoffer of Kerrville, First Vice- 
President, and Mrs. Gus Witting of 
Junction as Second Vice-President. 
Following this report the president 
asked for nominations from the floor. 
There being none, the secretary was 


instructed to cast a unanimous ballot 
for the slate of officers as presented by 
the nominating committee. 

Mrs. J. B. McCord of Coleman, 
installing officer, proceeded to install 
the officers-elect for 1955. After 
which Mrs. Alexander presented the 
gavel to Mrs. Herring with a few well 
chosen remarks. 

LEONA NEUNHOFFER 


Secretary 


as 


Mrs. Herring, newly elected presi- 
dent, called the meeting to order im- 
mediately. Due to the absence of Mrs. 
Earl Barr of Ballinger, who Mrs. Her- 
ring named as her secretary, Mrs. 
Oscar Neunhoffer was asked by Mrs. 
Herring to continue through the 
meeting as secretary Pro-Tem. 

Mrs. John Alexander, retiring pres- 
ident, thanked the officers and com- 
mittees for their work during her vear 
of office. 

A rising vote of thanks was given 
Mrs. Alexander for her splendid lead- 
ership and untiring work during her 
vear of office. 

Mrs. Herring announced the fol- 
lowing committee chairmen: 

Mrs. Joe Almond, Lampasas, ‘Treas- 
urer; Mrs. Flovd McMullen, San An- 
gelo, Historian; Mrs. Lucius Stephens, 
Lometa, Parliamentarian; Mrs. Carl 
Pfluger, Eden, Education; Mrs. Stan- 
ton Bundy, Roosevelt, Publicity; Mrs. 
G. A. Glimp, Burnet, Lamb Promo- 
tion; Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., Kerrville, 
Revisions. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee with Mrs. Herman Saenger as 
chairman and Mrs. W. 'T. Alexander 
and Mrs. John Treadwell, was read by 
Mrs. Saenger. 


Christmas Selections for 
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All the Family .. . 


Toys, Games, Bicycles, Dolls 


Admiral and Zenith Television 
AND RADIOS 


Delivered and Installed in Your Home 


Hotpoint, Admiral, Tappan 
Appliances 


Complete Appliance and TV Service 


Budget Terms — Farm and Ranch Finance Plan 


Ragsdale Appliance 


Div. of Ragsdale Auto Co. 


Serving West Texas Since 


229 South Chadbourne 


1904 


San Angelo, Texas 


Phone 6906 
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Hampshire Sheep 


In the Journal of American Science (Vol. 3. No. 1) Feb. 1944, Page 50, an article by Victor L. Simmons 
gives body weights of sheep comparing mutton breeds from birth to ages given. 


THE MUTTON BREED 


FURTHER 


BREED SEX TO 13 WKS. TO 26 WKS. TO 52 WKS. 
HAMPSHIRE Male 56.6 80.2 134.4 
Female 48.2 69.7 116.9 

SHROPSHIRE Male 39.9 60.1 115 
Female 35.6 56.4 97.8 

SOUTHDOWN Male 35.6 55.0 95.4 
Female 33.1 48.3 81.9 

CORRIEDALE Male 46.6 72.0 113.7 
Female 38.2 57.9 92.4 


In crossing pure bred rams on straight Rambouillet ewes for a 6-vear period, 


tests by Prof. R. F. Miller, University of California bulletin 598 


POUNDS LAMB 


SS UU UU UU OU UU UU UU UU UU UU UU 


BREED EWES BRED LAMB CROP 
HAMPSHIRE 112 135 
SUFFOLK 112 134 
SHROPSHIRE 112 127 
SOUTHDOWN 112 131 


Hampshires ARE Tops. 


EWE AT 
KET TIME 


99.0 
96.0 
88.0 
89.0 


APPRAISED 
‘PER LAMB 
6.7 1 

6.51 
6.46 

6.00 


72 WOODLAND AVE., DETROIT, 2, MICHIGAN 


SUPREME --- 


Write for breeders’ list and booklet by leading sheep authorities. 


American Hampshire Sheep Association 


DAO 


£3 
RAMBLINGS 
By MRS. RUSSELL G. HARLOW 


NEW MEMBERS of the American 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Associa- 
tion include: T. A. Kincaid & Son, 
Ozona, Texas; J. R. Birdsall, Douglas, 
Wyoming; Duncan Ranch, Hico, Tex- 
as; J. W. Friend, Fort Davis, Texas; 
and Mrs. Vera A. Burrows, Barksdale, 
Texas. 

Quite a few people probably are 
wondering if the Association office 
has moved. The answer is no: when 
the office was first built, the location 
was just outside the city delivery zone 
of the post office, and we were put on 
rural delivery. Now, city routes have 
been extended, and the post office has 
requested that all mail be addressed 
to the Association at 2709 SHER- 
WOOD WAY, SAN ANGELO, 
TEXAS. Please make a note of this 
address, and use it in corresponding 


with the office — it will help insure 
that our mail is delivered promptly. 
* x x 

First place fleece in the Rambouil- 
let breed division at the recent Amer- 
ican Royal Wool Show was exhibited 
by Oren A. Wright and Son, Associa- 
tion member from Greenwood, In- 
diana. 

Judge for the Rambouillet breeding 
sheep division at the International 
Livestock Exposition this vear (Nov. 
26 - Dec. 4) will be Dr. W. G. 
Kammlade, Jr., formerly at Texas 
A & M, now in the Agriculture De- 
partment at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, Illinois. 

* * 

Recent sales by Thos. Pfister & 
Sons, Node, Wyoming, include 13 
ewes and a ram to J. Logan Brewster; 
12 ewes to J. B. Brewster — both of 
Lance Creek, Wyoming; and 13 ewes 
and a ram to Jerry Rankin of Shaw- 
nee, Wyoming. 

*x xx * 

Donald Edwards of Christoval, Tex- 
as, has sold his flock of registered 
Rambouillets to Mrs. Vera A. Bur- 
rows, new member from Barksdale, 
Texas. Mrs. Burrows also raises regis- 
tered Angoras. On a recent visit to 
the Association office, she said she 
had excellent grass and her Rambouil- 
lets were putting it to good use. 


Association President R. O. Shef- 
ficld, San Angelo, will be a busy man 
this coming show season. He will 
judge all breeding sheep at the Cole- 
man, ‘Texas, County Show, and will 
judge Rambouillets, Delaines, Corrie- 
dales, and Columbias at the Houston 
Kat Stock Show. 

From all indications, the Junior 
Rambouillet divisions at stock shows 
this year will be excellent. The Asso- 
ciation office has been literally swamp- 
ed with applications to and for junior 
breeders. It is most gratifying to see 
these Club members working at such 
practical projects. 

From Mr. Wallace Hendricks, Dub- 
lin, Texas: “This country is getting to 
be like the old timers say it should be. 
Had a two-inch rain that took twenty- 
four hours falling, and made it three 
inches for the week. Am lambing now, 
and for a change have something for 
the ewes to eat that’s not out of a 
sack — as for the last seven vears. 
Some of the ewes are just able to 
remember that far back.” He also en- 
closed a letter from Jerry Taylor, Ham- 
ilton FFA boy who bought 3 register- 
ed Rambouillet ewes from Mr. Hen- 
dricks as his Club project. Jerry re- 
ported that he was well pleased with 
his ewes — two have lambed, one had 
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twins, the other had triplets — ewes 
and lambs are doing fine. 
* * 

Bob Childress, 4-H Club boy from 
Ozona, Texas, has purchased 25 reg- 
istered Rambouillet ewes for his Club 
project from Dempster Jones, Asso- 
ciation member from Ozona. 

Kenneth T. Moore, Nichols, New 
York, has transferred a registered ram 
lamb to Charles and Helen Brinker- 
hoff of Interlaken, New York. 


* 


Joe B. Edens of Eldorado, Texas, 
writes that he has sold his entire flock 
to C. C. McBurnett of San Angelo. 
Says Mr. Edens: “I have enjoyed the 
Association for 20 years — will let 
the boys have it from here out.” We 
certainly hate to lose this loyal Asso- 
ciation supporter from the ranks of 
our active breeders. 

* 

From the Wyoming Wool Grower: 
“Six faculty members from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming College of Agri- 
culture appeared on a panel at the 
Wyoming Wool Growers’ 5lst An- 
nual Convention (Nov. 4-6) to bring 
sheep ranchers up to date on current 
research programs at the College. 

“In introducing the panel, Dean 
Hilton M. Briggs told a story about a 


Here are more of the Rambouillet rams which have sold for $1,000 or 


more at public auction since 1927: 


YEAR PRICE BREEDER 


BUYER SALE 


1942 $1,125 John Williams (Texas) 
1942 $1,000 John K. Madsen (Utah) 


1943 $2,000 John K. Madsen (Utah) 


1946 $1,025 Wynn S. Hansen (Utah) 
1946 $1,000 John K. Madsen (Utah) 


J. W. Owens (Texas) San Angelo 
Cunningham Sheep Co. 


(Oregon) National 
Cunningham Sheep Co. 
(Oregon) National 


Lee W. Rodgers (Ohio) Wyoming 
Cunningham Sheep Co. 
(Oregon) National 


Someone is waiting 
to hear from you... 


. . . to hear your voice this Christmastime! 


And your Long Distance call is a two-way gift — 
for you'll get a world of pleasure too, hearing your loved ones, 
exchanging grectings with them. 


Call early though — a day or so before Christmas is best. 
Lines are less crowded, calls go through faster. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
OF THE SOUTHWEST 


A Member of One of the Great Telephone Systems 
Serving America 


Always remember the telephone is the 
quickest way to reach any point. . . 
anywhere. 


KERRVILLE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 


1947 $1,100 Dempster Jones (Texas) Miles Pierce (Texas) San Angelo 
1948 $1,050 John K. Madsen (Utah) Cunningham Sheep Co. 

(Oregon) National 
Grabbert Bros. (Wvo.) — National 
Pauly Ranch (Montana) National 
Ted Bailey Joy (Texas) San Angelo 
John K. Madsen (Utah) National 


1949 $1,000 George L. Beal (Utah) 
1950 $2,500 George L. Beal (Utah) 
1950 $1,150 John Williams (Texas) 
1950 $1,650 Adin Nielson (Utah) 
1950 $1,200 Adin Nielson (Utah) H. Lehfeldt (Montana) National 
1950 $1,025 Nielson Sheep Co. S. E. Christensen (Utah) 

(Utah) Sanpete, Utah 


Later sales will be run in succeeding “Ramblings” columns. 


Be Wise . . . Mineralize 


when you use — 


LAMKIN BROTHERS 


Mineral Mixtures 
CONCENTRATES 
FEEDS 


DRENCH 


Box 387 
BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
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wool grower who wasn’t convinced 
that synthetics were as superior to 
wool as the advertisements say. When 
asked what made him think that wooi 
was the better product, the grower 
replied: ‘Well, if synthetics were so 
good, the Lord would have put dacron 
on sheep instead of wool’.” 


We are very sorry to learn of the 
automobile accident in mid-Novem- 
ber which seriously injured Mrs. J. W. 
Ruegner, wife of veteran registered 
Rambouillet breeder. Mr. Ruegner 
raises registered Rambouillet sheep at 
Katemey, in Mason County, Texas, 
under the oldest individual Associa- 
tion membership in the state. Mrs. 
Ruegner is doing fairly well in Shan- 
non Hospital at San Angelo and we 
wish her a speedy recovery. 

* 


Since we probably won’t have a 
better opportunity between now and 
Christmas, the office staff takes this 
opportunity to express our wish that 
vou have a wonderful Christmas, and 
a prosperous Rambouillet 1955. 


Range Talk 


Uvalde Livestock Sales Company 
announces that effective December 16 
they will discontinue their Friday 
sales, and will have only one sale per 
week which will be on Thursday. 


It has been reported that the Les 
Ellis ranch of approximately six sec- 
tions southwest of Rocksprings in Ed- 
wards County on the Rocksprings- 
Brackettville road has been sold to a 
Mr. Starr near Harper. The price was 
$32 per acre. Delivery will likely be 
made some time in May, 1955. 


O. K. Harkey, livestock commission 
man of San Angelo has been seriously 
ill with a leg infection. 


Uvalde, Edwards, parts of Sutton, 
Val Verde, Crockett and Pecos Coun- 
ties are in fairly good condition to 
start the winter. Other range areas of 
West Texas are not in such good 
shape, with McCullouch, Concho, 
Llano, San Saba, Menard and a few 
other counties in Central Texas hard 
hit by drouth. 


Bill Van Huss, Albuquerque, took 
delivery from Cargile & Son, San An- 
gelo, of 1,500 yearling Rambouillet 
ewes from the Cargile ranch at Van 
Horn. The ewes sold for $16 each. 


Percy Roberts of San Angelo has 
paid $+ per head to Raymond Pfluger 
of Eden for 640 aged mutton goatts. 


Cyrus Frost of Eastland took de- 
livery November 1 on about 1,900 
mixed Rambouillet and_ blackface 
lambs from Floyd McMullan, San An- 
gelo and Jack V. Williams, Paint 
Rock at 16 cents a pound. 


Jimmy Mills and Doug Kirby, Del 
Rio, took delivery on 500 lambs No- 
vember 12, from J. B. Parker, Ozona. 
The lambs weighed around 80 pounds 
and sold at 15% cents. 


J. L. Parker, Garden City, purchas- 
ed early in November 225 Debouillet 
yearling ewes from Virgil Rogers, San 
Angelo. The ewes were bred to Ram- 
bouillet rams and will lamb in March. 
They sold for $13.50 each. 


Otho Drake, San Angelo commis- 
sion man sold 550 bred ewes to Lind- 
sav Hicks & Son of Ozona, including 
183 six-vear-old ewes from Sam 
Karnes, Sonora at $7.50 each and 138 
head of five-vear-olds from Johnnie 
Berry of Water Valley at $9 each. 


O. K. Harkey, San Angelo commis- 
sion man, sold for Glenn Riley of 
Garden Citv earlv in November, 1,000 
mixed Rambouillet lambs to Gene 
Downey, Des Moines, Iowa, for 1612 
cents a pound. Thev weighed around 
75 pounds. 
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An accumulation of adult mohair 
at the Priour Wool Warehouse at 
Ingram was purchased in early No- 
vember by Jack Hughes, representative 
of Emerv, Russell and Goodrich of 
Boston at prices ranging from 61 cents 
to 65 cents per pound. 


Phone 171 


Texas. 


Local Phone 


HOLLIS HALEY 


Sanderson, Texas 


Represents The Salt Supply 
Company of Carlsbad, New 
Mexico. Covering all terri- 
tory west from Highway 285 
from New Mexico south to 
Highway 290, east to Pecos 
River and south to the Rio 
Grande River. Covering all 
territory west of this line in 


LOUIS POWERS 


Phone 9515-1 


San Angelo, Texas 


Represents The Salt Supply 


Company of Carlsbad, New 


Mexico. Covering all terri- 


tory east from Highway 285 
from New Mexico south to 
Highway 290, east to Pecos 
River and south to the Rio 
Grande River. From New 
Mexico line east on Highway 
80 to Midland, then north to 
Oklahoma line and all of ter- 


ritory east in Texas. 


CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO 


Write, Wire, Phone or Call Collect for Prices 
WE DELIVER ANYWHERE BY OUR OWN TRUCKS 


The SALT SUPPLY COMPANY 


Long Distance 


PHONE 6483 OR 6480 


This parasite is most deadly usually about 20 
days before they are finished in feed lot or grain 
field. Call us. 


IRA GREEN STOCK MEDICINE CO. 


FRINGE TAPE WORM 


We have the answer to your fringe tape worm problem. 


SAN ANGELO. TEXAS 
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Angus breeders from right to left, Herman Allen, Menard; Joe 
Lemley, San Angelo; and Henry Moore, Eldorado. 


WORLD SUP 


Keep Your Eye on Market Quotations of Fine 
Delaine Wool. Latest Information Reveals Un- 
usual Short Supply — Domestic and Foreign. 


TEXAS DELAINE-MERINO RECORD ASSN. 


Mrs. G. A. Glimp, Secretary — Rt. 1, Burnet, Texas 


MAINTAIN YOUR ASSOCIATION — SUPPORT PROMOTION 


PUBLICATIONS 


SHEEP and Goat Raisers are invited to get ac- 
quainted with the Fastest Growing Breed of 
Beef Cattle in America — ABERDEEN-AN- 
GUS, harmless, excellent rustlers, prolific, 
quick maturing, easy feeding market top- 
pers. The demand for Aberdeen-Angus feed- 
er calves far exceeds the supply. They are 
fast coming into the West and Southwest 
Help yourself by growing these top show 
winners — Since 1900 the_ international 

rand champion carcass has been Aberdeen- 
ngus. Free copies of the highly illustrated 
ABERDEEN - ANGUS JOURNAL, Webster, 
City, lowa, are available for the asking. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL — 44-page publi- 
cation on bees. Bees are now recognized as 
valuable polinators for more than 30 farm 
and vegetable crops and a necessary ad- 
junct to top yields on legume seeds. Send 
$2.00 today for year’s subscription in U. S 
A. and Canada to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois. 


A GOOD BUY — of interest to the livestock 
industry THE AMERICAN CATTLE PRO- 
DUCER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Range problems, Association notes, 
Washington items, market reports, and let- 
ters of comment from fellow ranchers. $2.00 
a year, sample copy 20 cents. 


GLEANING IN BEE CULTURE, a wonderful, 
64-page_ illustrated magazine devoted en- 
tirely to beekeeping and its allied subjects. 
It has the largest number of readers of any 
beekeeping magazine. Subscription price one 
year .00, two years $3.50, three years 
$5.00. Mail Orders to GLEANINGS IN BEE 
CULTURE, Medina, Ohio. 


ARIZONA STOCKMAN 
Est. 1935 
FIRST IN RANCH READING! 
CATTLE - SHEEP - GOATS - HORSES 
$2.00 yr. — $3.00 2 yrs. — $5.00 3 yrs. 
Arizcna Title Building 
128 North First Avenue - Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR FREE*GET ACQUAINTED* 
COPY OF AMERICA'S TOP 
LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE, SEND NAME 


AND ADDRESS: THE CATTLEMAN 
NO SALESMAN WILL] E WEATHERFOR 


OBLIGATE D! 
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Angus Bull Breeders Place 


Stress on Calf Sales 


“COMMERCIAL cattlemen who 
take advantage of the 1954 sale of 
Angus cattle offered at San Angelo, 
December 8, will be getting the ben- 
efit of four straight years of concen- 
trated efforts to build good cow herds 
to provide the top quality bulls for of- 
fering to the buyers,” so declared 
Herman Allen of Menard just prior 
to the Angus sale which will be held in 
the San Angelo Auction Company 
ring. 

Breeders who are sponsoring the 
sale are Moore Brothers of Eldorado, 
Herman Allen of Menard and Joe 
Lemley of San Angelo, and all have 
been interested in promoting the 
breed in West Texas for many years. 
They decided to hold their first sale in 
1951. Each successive sale has been 
a source of continuous gratification to 
the breeders due to the very hearty 
reception the livestock have been 
given by the customers. 

Henry Moore is current president 
of the ‘Texas Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion, while Herman Allen is one of 
the originators of the Aberdeen-Angus 
feeder calf sale annually held in San 
Angelo in the early fall. The fifth sale 
was held this year in San Angelo in 
September and this sale has met with 
wide-spread recognition and accep- 
tance and probably enjoys the highest 


average of any such sale in the United 
States. 

Joe Lemley has been quite active 
in developing an angle of the Aber- 
deen-Angus business not ordinarily 
considered by the average registered 
breeder. He has been working toward 
developing a feeder calf order buving 
service which aids the ranchman in 
moving feeder calves into Mid-West 
markets. He is calling the calves the 
“Angelo Angus” and the name is due 
to spread into the chief markets of the 
Southwest and Mid-West. Of course 
the chief purpose is to move the good 
Angus calves from the area, especially 
those produced by the bulls which the 
three breeders have bred and_ sold 
through their auction sale. 


The three herds are probably the 
only ones wherein the top or cream of 
the off-spring are offered in an annual 
sale and to the commercial producers. 
Ordinarily the registered breeder re- 
serves his top either for his own use or 
to sell at high prices to other regis- 
tered breeders. 

Mr. Lemley declares that he, Mr. 
Moore and Mr. Allen are “striving in 
every way possible to improve com- 
mercial Angus throughout the South- 
west and we believe the quickest wav 
and most effective way to do this is 
through good bulls.” He further points 
out that there is an apparent shortage 
of good bulls in the country this vear. 


Products 


Cast-Crete TRouGH 


Water and Salt Troughs All Sizes and Shapes 


\\ 
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Cast-Crete TRouGH 
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Designed to Hold 100 Pounds of 
Medicated Salt 


Our Troughs Have Been Serving Stockmen 
For The Last 25 Years. 


CAST-CRETE WATERPROOFING MATERIALS 
WE REPAIR LEAKY TANKS AND TROUGHS 


CAST-CRETE PRODUCTS 


By L. M. Castor 


19 E. AVE. D 


PHONE 6375 


SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 
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PAT COOPER 


Assistants Hired 
In Improvement 
Program 


UNDER A project initiated by the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation the Extension Service of A. & 
M. College has employed two asso- 
ciate agricultural agents to work in 
the sheep and goat areas. These agents 
are Pat H. Cooper of Fort Stockton 
and Billy F. Kidd of Menard. 

Extension Animal Husbandman, 
J. A. Gray of San Angelo will direct 
these assistants in the improvement 
program work. Cooperating will be 
District Agents Joe Glover and R. S. 
Miller. 

The new workers are both grad- 
uates of Texas A & M College and 
experienced ranchmen. Mr. Kidd was 
an outstanding +-H Club member in 
his youth, a veteran of World War 
Il, a veteran vocational agriculture 
instructor and ranchman. Mr. Cooper 
has been ranching in the Fort Stock- 
ton area for the last several years. 

The foundation of the flock im- 
provement program is rigid selection. 
The objective is to select breeding 
animals of a type which will produce 
fleeces of good quality and more quan- 
tity, keeping in mind that good lamb 
and kid production most acceptable 
to the trade is also a necessary ob- 
jective. Staple length of fleece will get 
special attention as will size of breed- 
ing animals. Also problems of breeding 
open faces, smooth, uniform animals 
will be stressed. 

The work is just getting under way 
and should prove to be of utmost 
value to the sheep and goat industry 
of the southwest at a time when the 
government incentive program is to 
make the production of the commodi- 
ties more attractive to the grower and 
more profitable. 


The 27-section ranch of Washing- 
ton County just south of San Angelo 
has been re-leased by Mrs. Arthur H. 
Broome, wife of the late ranchman 
and auction ring operator. The terms 
were not announced. The lease, how- 
ever, will run ten years from July, 
1955. The late Mr. Broome had leased 
this land for the past 30 years. He 
died early this year while in El Paso. 


Many Texans Attend National 
Wool Growers Meeting 


THE 90TH ANNUAL convention of 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
ciation opened in Salt Lake City 
on Sunday, December 5. It is an 
important meeting attended by many 
Texans. Ray W. Willoughby, San 
Angelo, is president of the organiza- 
tion and he opened the general ses- 
sion the morning of December 7 
His report and that of the secretary, 
J. M. Jones, were made on that day. 
Among others on the program were 
Governor Bracken Lee of Utah; Nor- 
man Winder, Craig, Colorado; Sena- 
tor Frank A. Barrett, Wyoming; Jan 
H. Moolman, Head of International 
Wool Publicity and Research Fund; 
Frank ImMasche, Deputy Director of 
Livestock and Dairy Division of the 


U.S.D.A. Commodity Stabilization 
Service; Stephen H. Hart, Colorado 
attorney, of the National Livestock 
‘Tax Committee; W. H. Steiwer, Fos- 
sil, Oregon, President of the Wool 
Council, and a number of others. 

In the Hotel Utah on Wednesday 
the national ““Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest, sponsored in coopera- 
tion with the Wool Bureau, Inc. 
and the National Woman’s Auxiliary, 
featured top sewing stvles, and also 
Miss Sarah Belcia of Texas, Miss 
Wool for 1955. She exhibited her all- 
wool wardrobe given when she was 
selected in San Angelo in September. 

Representatives of the ‘Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Association attend- 
ing the national meeting include: 
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President R. W. Hodge of Del Rio 
and Mrs. Hodge; Jack Canning and 
Walter L. Pfluger of Eden; Fred Ear- 
wood, Ralph and Edwin Maver of 
Sonora; Mr. and Mrs. Roger Gillis, 
Del Rio; Mr. and Mrs. J. B. McCord, 
Coleman; Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Kincaid, 
Jr., Ozona; Mr. and Mrs. P. K. Me- 
Intosh, Eldorado; Ed Willoughby, 
Penrose B. Metcalfe, Al Sledge and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ermest Williams, all of 
San Angelo. 


Horfon,, Yagg¢y 
INSURANCE & Kenley 


San Angelo 


RANCHES 
CITY PROPERTY 
REAL ESTATE LOANS 


The Chadbourne Bldg. 
Phone 6734 


SEASON’S GREETINGS--- 
* 


S -W 
T 
VACCINES 
PHENOTHIAZINE 


REGULAR DRENCH 
SPECIAL DRENCH 


BONE OIL * MINERAL OIL 


DOCKING FLUID * INSECTICIDES 
WEED KILLER * BRUSH KILLER 
LEATHER GOODS * SADDLE PADS 
FLOAT PANS * FLOAT VALVES * SPRAYERS 
VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS * PEAR BURNERS 


* KEMP’S LANOLIN BASED 


117 BIRD STREET 


SERVICE 


SHEEP BRANDING LIQUID * 


LIKE OUR MERCHANDISE — 
OUR DEALERS ARE THE FINEST IN THE LAND 


See Them for Your Livestock Needs 


Southwestern Salt & Supply Co. 


SAN ANGELO 


FOSTER RUST, Owner 


P. O. BOX 421 
JACK LINTHICUM, Mgr. 
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Man with a Plan... 


The forward-looking rancher or farmer . . . 


the man 
with a plan for the future . . . is a welcome visitor 
to the Livestock Division of the Alamo National Bank. 
This man has a good idea about how much money 
should be invested in his stock and ranch to assure 
maximum income. At the Alamo National Bank he will 
find people who speak his language, and are more than 


. anytime. 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN ANTONIO 


Cooperating with Your Home Town Bank 


For over Sixty Years One of Texas’ Great Banks}- 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ready to help him. . 
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THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Handmade Boots 
Western Wear 


Making the finest in leather goods in 


San Angelo for over 26 years 


J. L. Mercer 
BOOT SHOP 


“At the Sign of the Big Neon Boot” 


San Angelo, Texas 
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Fort Worth Exposition and Stock 


Show To Include 


MONTADALE sheep will be exhibit- 
ed for the first time at the Southwest- 
ern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, 
Jan. 28 through Feb. 6. A trophy will 
be given by the Montadale Association 
for the ‘‘most perfect ram specimen” 
and another trophy for the “most 
perfect ewe specimen.” Competition 
for these trophies is limited to Texas 
breeders. 

The sheep and Angora goat pre- 
miums total $6,129 besides $1,128 
offered in the junior lamb show. 

Sheep will include Rambouillets, 


Montadales 


Delaine Merinos, Hampshires, Shrop- 
shires, Southdowns, Suffolks, Corrie- 
dales, Cheviots and Montadales. 

In the fat wether lamb division, the 
groupings are Rambouillets and Me- 
rinos or Rambouillet-Merino crosses, 
Southdowns, Shropshires, Corriedales, 
Hampshires, other breeds and cross- 
breeds. 

Type B and Type C Angora goats 
will be shown and in each division, in 
addition to the champion buck and 
the champion doe, breeder's flock and 
get of sire will be chosen. 


HAMPSHIRES LEAD 


REGISTRATION 

BREEDERS OF registered sheep will 
be interested in the information re- 
cently put out by the American 
Hampshire Sheep Association to the 
effect that ‘“‘Hampshires are on top 
with the biggest annual registration of 
any sheep breed in the United States.” 
That information reveals that last vear, 
32,377 Hampshire sheep were regis- 
tered, leading the nearest breed by a 
considerable margin. The next breed 
showed a registration of 18,239, while 
the third breed showed 13,831 head. 


Arthur O. Wellman, Boston, owner 
of Nichols and Company, Inc., wool 
firm represented by Henry W. Magi- 
not of San Angelo, has purchased 
through Mr. Maginot 250 head of 
3-4-5 vear old Rambouillet ewes from 
the Roddie ranch of McCulloch Coun- 
tv. These ewes which are bred were 
shipped to Johnsonville, South Caro- 
lina where Mr. Wellman is attempt- 
ing to build up a good flock of wool 
producers which will supply the Well- 
man Combing Company, an air con- 
ditioned wool scouring and combing 
plant at Johnsonville. 


Wolf Proof 
Sheep and Goat 
Fence 


1035 - 12-141 ga. 


Per 20 rod roll 
$10.41 


BARBED WIRE 
2 Point Perfect Quality 


Per 80 rod spool 
$8.12 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT SAVINGS ON 
ONE MILE OR MORE OF FENCE 


BOWMAN 


1007 N. Chadbourne San Angelo, Texas Phone 7113 


Complete Yard Stock at San Angelo, Clyde, Lubbock and Abilene, Texas 
Carlsbad, Artesia and R 


ll, New Mexi 
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You Can Find the Local 7 in the Picture 


— AND DECEMBER IS A MONTH TO PLAN FOR NEXT YEAR — 


Yes, the message bears repeating — the local bank 
is in the picture. In the operations of a modern ranch, 
a modern farm, you can see the local bank, perhaps in 
the sheep flock, the new corrals, the windmill or the 
new tractor that’s chugging over the sudan field. 

All this represents quite an investment. Perhaps 
the bank helped in the initial purchase of the livestock 
or equipment. Again the local bank may have been 
the friendly advisor and sturdy friend standing by in 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, Brady 

DEL RIO NATIONAL BANK, Del Rio 

FIRST COLEMAN NATIONAL BANK, Coleman 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Eldorado 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Sonora 

FIRST STATE BANK, Brackettville 


MEMBERS FEDERAL DEPOSI 


case of need. But in anv ranching area or farming 


community the local bank is a part of the picture. 
The welfare of the ranchman and farmer is im- 
portant to the local bank. The success of one insures 
the success of the other. That’s why the local bank 
is part of your picture today, whether you farm a few 
acres or ranch many sections. 
. It’s substantial business to talk vour financial 
problems over with the friendly banker in your town. 


FIRST STATE BANK, Uvalde 

NATIONAL BANK OF SWEETWATER 
OZONA NATIONAL BANK, Ozona 

SAN ANGELO NATIONAL BANK, San Angelo 
SECURITY STATE BANK, Fredericksburg 


THE PECOS COUNTY STATE BANK, Fort Stockton 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Seasons Greetings 


SAN-TEX FEED MINERAL CO. 


J. M. HULING OFFICE: ST. ANGELUS HOTEL — SAN ANGELO, TEXAS TELEPHONE 7600 
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